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Our Dumb Animals 
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Have thirty years of experience behind them. 


Each is fitted with a carefully tested lens—the best in its grade that is 
made, and an accurate, automatic shutter. 


Premo Film Pack Film is made from the same stock as the Eastman 
Non-curling—the best in the world. 


It is obvious that you can make at least as good pictures with a Premo Pocket Premo C 


as can be had, and— As light and compact as a 
purely film camera, yet takes 

Premos are the smallest, the lightest, the easiest to load and operate of plates or daylight loading 
all cameras, and the nearest dealer will prove it to you. films with equal facility, and 


permits ground glass focusing 


Our new catalogue describes all the Premo Cameras, ranging in 


price jfrom $1.50 to $150.00. It tells all about the simple R R ee ee Seek 
Premo Film Pack and Tank Developing System. Get a copy at 


rack and pinion for focusing, 
the dealer’s or write us to send it to you postpaid. It’s free. and is beautifully finished. 


Rochester Optical Division 314x414 $12.00 3x51{ 15.00 


Completely described in P 
Eastman Kodak Co. completely described in Premo 


catalogue. 
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IN 1888, AND FOR FORTY.onE y 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Animals, The American Humane da, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Boston, July, 1912 


Shall We Have a Bivdless World? 


HILDREN should befriend the 
birds, because it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
They should be taught to feed 
the birds; and to plant trees, 
shrubs and vines, which fur- 
nish food for birds, because such 
humane and kindly acts tend 
to develop the child into a more 
unselfish, kind and useful man 
or woman. Children who be- 
gin by being kind and humane 
to the lower animals rarely 

become criminals. Crime decreases wherever 

the protection of the weak and the helpless is 
taught and practised. 

Boys and girls should seek to protect and 
shelter birds, because it is best for the welfare 
of the community and the race to have an in- 
creased number of those birds that destroy the 
pests of the farm, orchard and garden. 

Children should be taught to attract birds 
about the farm and home, for by so doing they 
will secure a small army of helpers in field, 
orchard and garden,—helpers that will destroy 
our insect foes, and so save fruit, flower and leaf 
from destruction. 

Children may readily attract the birds by 
hanging out uncleaned bones and pieces of meat 
on the trees, and by scattering chaff and barn 
sweepings in the yards. They will thus entice 
about the farm and dooryard those species 
that feed on the insect enemies of trees and those 
that destroy the weed seeds in the garden, and so 
get much help from the birds in return for a 
little help given them. This is a good business 
investment. This is but an economic and sel- 
fish reason why children should befriend the 
birds; nevertheless, it is one well worth con- 
sidering, for without birds the world might 
become either a barren waste, unfit for human 
habitation, or a sphere infested with recurrent 
plagues, famines and pestilences. 

Birds not only help us by eating the super- 
abundance of the insects that infest our trees, 
shrubbery, vegetables, grasses and_ grains, 
but they also destroy large numbers of other 
animals that if left to increase unchecked might 


Edward Howe Forbush, founder of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society and state ornithologist, is the author of 
“Useful Birds and Their Protection”; ‘‘Game-birds, Wild- 
fowl and Shore-birds,” and other books. 


By EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


soon become destructive pests or serious nui- 
sances. Birds kill and eat surplus field-mice, 
shrews, squirrels, hares, skunks, weasels, frogs, 
toads, lizards, spiders and other creatures. 
Were the birds destroyed, these creatures as 
well as insects would increase greatly in numbers 
and make war upon each other. In northern 
Europe, where the hawks and owls have been 
much reduced in numbers by farmers and game 
keepers, great hordes of field-mice have des- 
troyed the grass on thousands of acres of meadow 
and pasture land. 

Professor Herrick tells us in Bird-Lore that 
in a part of Italy where the people have des- 
troyed most of the birds that formerly nested 
there the land is now infested with lizards. 
He has seen on a tract of ground one lizard for 
each square foot. These lizards feed mainly 
on insects, and so when the birds had been 
destroyed the lizards in a measure took the place 
of the birds. But even in Italy only a part of 
the birds have been killed, and many migra- 
tory birds still pass through the country in fall 
and spring, feeding on insects as they go. 


A Plague of Insects Described 


Let us imagine what would probably happen 
in our own country were the people to kill all 
the birds. Insects increase so rapidly that were 
they unchecked by birds we might expect a 
great plague of caterpillars, beetles, bugs and 
other injurious insects. Undoubtedly the leaves 
on the trees, the vegetables in the gardens and 
the grain in the fields would then be nearly all 
destroyed by insects, and sooner or later cattle, 
horses and other domestic animals, as well as 
we ourselves, would be threatened by star- 
vation. 

The increase of injurious insects would be 
followed by an irruption of the insects that feed 
upon them, and the air would be filled with 
ichneumon flies and gnat-like parasitic insects. 
The ground would be fairly carpeted with 
predaceous beetles, bugs and spiders. Every 
tree and bush would swarm with them, and all 
vegetation would be enmeshed in spiders’ webs. 

The plague of insects would also bring on an 
increase of frogs, toads and bats, as they feed 
largely upon insects; and, to crown all, would 
come an army of snakes, which, taking the place 
of the birds in a measure, would feed upon all. 


The struggle between the snakes and the toads, 
frogs, mice, squirrels and other small animals 
would probably result in a victory for the snakes. 
The few people that were able to survive famine, 
plague and pestilence would then be reduced to 
living on snakes, and would find the world 
peopled with snakes, bats, and spiders, in place 
of beautiful and tuneful birds, and life waquld 
become a burden to the inhabitants of a deso- 
late world. 

In just as far as we fail to care for and protect 
the birds, just so far we shall suffer for this 
neglect. 


Some Things to Observe 


Children should value the birds also as objects 
of study and observation. As Dr. Coues says, 
there is no more fascinating page of nature 
than that on which is written the life history of 
a bird. What is more delightful than to watch 
the nest-building and the rearing of the young 
of these elusive, usually timid, but at times bold 
and familiar, sprites! 

The weaving of the nest, hidden away amid 
the grasses and flowers of the field, hung pendant 
among the rustling foliage of a wind-swung 
bough, or nestled in the fork of some dark 
pine, spruce or hemlock; the feeding and growth 
of the comical, blind, naked, helpless young, 
which in a few short days or weeks grow lusty, 
strong and pinioned for flight; the assiduous 
care of the parents, who bravely risk their lives 
in defense of their helpless young,—all present 
attractive opportunities for that close and 
familiar study of habits and life interrelations 
to which students of nature are now turning. 
The observational faculties of the child may be 
developed by distinguishing the songs and 
notes of birds, the varying flight of different 
species, and the marks, colors and other 
characters by which they may be recognized. 
A loving appreciation and enjoyment of the 
songs, beauty, vivacity, graceful forms and 
movement of birds help to uplift our lives and 
make them better worth living. In their ten- 
derness towards their mates and their devotion 
to their young, these “‘little brothers of the air” 
teach us a lesson of fidelity which all may 
emulate. We may well strive to equal their 


industry and perseverance, and their courage 
and cheerfulness in adversity. 
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TO A BROWN THRUSH 
By ALICE D. 0. GREENWOOD 
Dear little bird on wind-tossed bough, 
Singing away through the pelting rain, 
Happier far than I art thou; 
When storms assail you ne'er complain. 


“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up’”’ you cry. 
Who taught thee thus to sing, and sing? 
In notes so clear, so sweet, so high, 
Dear little bird with rain-wet wing. 


Brave little bird that all day long 
When skies are bright, or skies are gray, 
Dost cheer me with tliy matchless song 
Oh, tell me, if thou canst, I pray, 


Is this fond fancy but a dream, 
That thou when summer days have flown 
Wilt wing thy flight o’er vale and stream 
To some fair spot that I have known? 


Art thou a messenger that’s sent 
By some dear friend now far away, 
To breathe to me of sweet content, 
And sing to me when skies are gray? 


‘HEALTH OFFICERS” IN THE SWAMPS 
By LEE McCRAE 

In Florida and the southern parts of Georgia 
and Alabama there are flocks and flocks of turkey- 
buzzards which have become so tame that they 
frequently swoop down upon the main streets 
of a town and perch on the ridge-poles of the main 
buildings. 

“‘Aren’t they wild birds?” I asked in surprise. 

“Yes and no,” was the reply. “They have 
never been tamed and would not stand con- 
finement, but they seem to know that they are 
protected by law, and act accordingly. There 
is a twenty-dollar fine for killing one, and it is 
rigidly enforced. You see they are invaluable 
as scavengers, eating up dead animals, snakes 
and garbage that would soon cause sickness, 
especially in the swamp lands where man’s 
work is difficult if not impossible along this line. 
So these birds are called ‘health officers’ in the 
South, and are regarded as public benefactors.”’ 


Photograph by J. M. Schreck 


Courtesy of Bird-Lore 


WILSON’S THRUSH OR VEERY ON NEST 


BIRDS AND INSECTS 


The birds destroy enormous quantities of 
insects. A conservative estimate of the number 
consumed by each individual insectivorous bird 
is one hundred a day. 

The figures for Massachusetts alone illus- 
trate what birds can do: A careful estimate 
gives five insect-eating birds to the acre, making 
a total of at least 25,600,000 for the gtate. 
These birds consume daily, between the first 
of May and the end of September, 2,560,000,000 
insects, or 21,000 bushels of them. The total 
for the season is about 360,000,000,000 insects, 
or 3,000,000 bushels. If this bird population 
could be increased one bird to the acre, it would 
mean the destruction of 600,000 more bushels of 
insects during the five months. Can we therefore 

afford to sacrifice the life of even 


Photograph from Audubon Society summer. 


PURPLE MARTINS AT WINONA LAKE 


one of these industrious servants? 


FOES OF THE MOSQUITO 

By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 

Not only are the farmers in the 
Middle West coming more and 
more to protect birds, but some 
of the institutions in that section 
have used birds to their advan- 
tage. Among the latter is Winona 
Assembly of Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Winona Assembly is on the east 
bank of Lake Winona where, in 
the early days, the west winds 
carried mosquitoes into the com- 
munity. There were times when 
the pests were very annoying to 
the crowds that were in the audi- 
torium of the Assembly, listening 
to the lyceum entertainments. 
Then Isaac W. Brown, of Roches- 
ter, Indiana, an_ ornithologist, 
known as “The Bird and Bee 
Man,” came forward with a sug- 
gestion. 

He proposed that the Assembly 
build homes for purple martins, 
arguing that a sufficient colony 
of these birds would reduce the 
mosquito pest. The Winona Lake 
officers followed his suggestion, 
and now there are hundreds of 
these birds at Winona Lake every 
The mosquitoes have 
disappeared. 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 
A disembodied voice in flight, 
A clear-toned bell, a haunting knell, 
What art thou? Merely bird, or sprite? 
Deep coolness of a crystal well, 
Dweller in shaded dell. 


Is it desire? or passion’s fire? 
Or sweet content, by Heaven sent, 
That sounds from thy elusive lyre? 
Of longing infinite, unpent, 
Is thy song redolent. 


From dark recess of dusky wood, 
At eve, thy mystic note is heard, 
Responsive to man’s changing mood, 
His joy, his grief, his hope deferred, 
Sung by an unseen bird. 
HENRY LEAR in Bird-Lore. 


THE WOOD THRUSH 


I shall never forget how anxiously I watched 
the nest of a wood thrush one summer. The 
pair seemed foolishly sociable, and I was almost 
sure they would’come to grief, for it was ‘‘at the 
Springs,”’ as we say in the South, and the nest 
was in plain view when the wind blew aside a 
little spray of foliage, on the limb of a white oak 
not over twelve feet from the ground. The 
owners of the nest hopped composedly about as 
if inviting familiarity with anyone who might 
approach. But I soon learned that they had no 
secrets to impart to those who could not under- 
stand. 

They were entirely silent about the nest. The 
female approached it gradually without so much 
as a flutter of a feather that might call attention 
to herself. She uttered never a chirp then; and 
the male never sang within a hundred feet of his 
fledglings, so that in a little while I was as- 
tonished to find that no one else knew of the nest 
—not even the children who played beneath it. 

The wood thrush has a robin-like way of 
hopping about the lawn, occasionally straight- 
ening up with soldier-like precision. Save for 
his song, he is unusually quiet. No chirps—no 
fluttering of feathers—no airs. He rises from 
the ground silently—is gone like a flash, and 
presently from somewhere in the foliage his song 
comes, rich, bell-like. He seems less a part of 
his song than any singer I know. The brown 
thrasher droops his tail, throws back his head; 
the mocking-bird is all a-quiver; but the wood 
thrush sits apparently motionless; apparently 
indifferent to his most lovely music.—Outing 
Magazine. 
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A “DAISY” COW 


Daisy Grace De Kol is a Holstein- 
Friesian cow owned at Maplecrest Farm, 
East Claridon, Ohio. She holds the 
world’s record for junior four-year-olds. 
These official figures show her remarkable 
productivity: 21,718 pounds of milk for 
the year, testing 962 pounds of butter fat. 
In other words, this vigorous young animal 
averaged thirty quarts of milk, or three 
and one-third pounds of butter, for each 
day of the year. Only three full-aged 
cows have ever made larger records in a 
sixty-day trial. In the ninety-day com- 
petition the record of Daisy Grace De 
Kol is exceeded only by that of her stable- 
mate, Banostine Belle De Kol. 

Daisy was bred, reared and developed 
in the state of Ohio. She is more light 
than dark, beautifully marked, and will 
weigh in the neighborhood of 1400 
pounds. 

The Holstein-Friesian breed of dairy 
cattle originated in Holland. While the 
Jersey is famed for the quality of milk, 
the Holstein-Friesian is noted for the 
quantity or large flow of milk. It is 
often spoken of as ‘“‘the milk cow.” In 
size they are the largest dairy breed. 
The color is black and white. In America 


this breed is becoming very popular for 
milk production to supply the cities. 


The East Put Shame 


RESIDENT Francis H. Rowley, 
inadvocating the establishment 
of municipal abattoirs, recently 
said in the Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Herald: 


Those familiar with what the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has 
been doing to secure humaner 
methods in the slaughter of our 
food animals, and to create 
such a public sentiment as 
shall demand the slaughter of 
these animals amid the most 
sanitary conditions in municipal slaughter-houses, 
will know something of the pleasure with which 
we have learned of the building and operation 
in Paris, Texas, of what, so far as we know, is 
the first municipal abattoir in the United States. 

Mr. Edward H. McCuision, the mayor of 
that city, has written for The National Pro- 
vistoner, New York City, an account of Paris’ 
experience with this thoroughly up-to-date 
abattoir. It seems that the plant has been in 
operation now for two years. All animals 
slaughtered for the local markets are brought to 
this municipal plant. There they undergo 
first, a live inspection, by a thoroughly competent 
inspector, a veterinarian, and then after being 
slaughtered, undergo also a further, post- 
mortem inspection. When the inspection is 
over, the carcasses pass into a chill room, re- 
maining there twelve hours, from which they 
are removed to the refrigerating room proper. 
In connection with all this there is a reduction 
or rendering plant of sufficient size to meet the 
demands of the abattoir. 

While the use of this abattoir by local butchers, 
who before its erection had been killing in all 
sorts of shacks and unsanitary slaughtering 
pens, is not compulsory, as it should be, the fact 
is that the city authorities have been able so 
to convince the local butcher that they can 
“hang a carcass upon the hook in his shop 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN, HOLDING WORLD’S RECORD 


cheaper than he can, and that there is no sort 
of legitimate comparison between their system 
and the one he formerly employed,” that all 
local slaughtering is done at this central station. 

It has been the purpose of the city not to 
make this municipal abattoir a paying institu- 
tion, but merely self-sustaining. There is a 
charge of $1.25 for each beef and 75 cents for each 
calf, hog, sheep or goat. These charges cover 
the two inspections, slaughtering, five days’ 
cold storage, and delivery on the hook in the 
meat-cutter’s shop. The plant cost the city, 
which has a population of fifteen thousand, 
$10,000. According to the mayor’s report, the 
inspection requirements and the sanitary con- 
ditions are of the best. 

To think that Texas should be setting the 
example to states like Massachusetts and New 
York and Pennsylvania, positively makes us 
here in the East ashamed of ourselves. Why 
in the name of all that is decent, cleanly, humane, 
should not every one of our American cities be 
equipped with an institution like this in the city 
of Paris, Texas? When this question is asked 
in the light of the fact that these municipal 
abattoirs are easily made self-sustaining, and 
do the work cheaper than the butchers them- 
selves can do it, the amazement grows at the 
stupidity and criminal indifference of the 
American city of today. 

The article of the mayor concludes with the 
following: 

“We have never undertaken any enterprise 
which has commended itself to our people as 
strongly as our abattoir and reduction plant. 
When we undertook to vote the bonds for it 
there was quite a good deal of opposition among 
all our people. Both the plant and the plan 
were considered impractical and visionary, but 
there is not now, so far as I have been able to 
hear since we began operation, a single dissent- 
ing voice, and our people appreciate it more than 
any improvement we have ever undertaken.” 


THROUGH OPEN WINDOWS 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON \ 


Through open windows comes the drowsy hum 

Of honey-laden bees, while far afield 

Mowers urge on the patient, toiling steeds. 

The wind is hushed. The blazing sun beats down 
Alike upon the head of man and beast. 
The locust sends abroad his strident call i 
Which through the casement sounds a tocsin note, 
Proclaiming that midsummer holds the land. 
Anon the bleating sheep on homeward quest 
Mingle their voices with the friendly low 

Of cattle seeking their safe-guarded stalls. 

The village bell proclaims the hour of prayer 

Just as the hush of twilight settles down. 

From busy homes soon do o’er-tired feet 

Enter the dim old church where heads bow low 

In prayer to Nature’s God. The windows of 

The soul are open thrown. Earth’s weariness 

Is as an ill o’er-passed; and each heart feels 

An impulse towards the beautiful and true. 

Brave tillers of the soil, to such as you 

Life’s open windows bring surcease from care. 
The bird, the insect, homing bee and flower, 

The scent of Mother Earth, dew-laden grass, 

All have a message for the hands that toil 

Amid the growing things, and by their skill 

Turn into fruitage that which once was clod. 


SECRETARY KNOX ON PEACE 


Secretary of State Knox, before the graduating 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, 
said: 

We have reached a point where it is evident 
that the future holds in store a time when wars 
shall cease; when the nations of the world shall 
realize a federation as real and vital as that now 
subsisting between the component parts of 
a single state; when by deliberate international 
conjunction the strong shall universally help the 
weak, and when the corporate righteousness of 
the world shall compel unrighteousness to dis- 
appear and shall destroy the habitations of 
cruelty still lingering in the dark places of the 
earth. This is ‘“‘the spirit of the wide world 
brooding on things to come.” That day will 
be the millennium, of course; but in some sense 
and degree it will surely be realized in this dis- 
pensation of mortal time. 
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“TEDDY” 


The Bicycle Dog of Portland, Oregon 

This picture represents a familiar scene on the 
streets of Portland, ‘“‘the Rose City” of Oregon. 
“Teddy” is a full-blooded Siberian spitz owned by 
Mr. R. F. Loomis of that place, who is seen on 
the bicycle. This pose is the result of over six 
months’ patient training. Teddy's age is three 
and a half years. 


A DOG THAT KNEW 
By Mrs. C. L. WATKIN 

Dogs are very good judges of the feelings we 
entertain for them. I saw a dog prove his 
ability to choose a friend from a group of people 
not long since. 

He came limping along by a park where a 
number of men and boys were seated. He 
passed on until he came to one whom his instinct 
told him loved and understood dogs. He was 
limping badly. He quietly walked up and lifted 
the wounded foot up to this man as much as to 
say, ‘Please help me.’’ The man, a perfect 
stranger to the dog, took the foot and examined 
it. He found a large splinter which he pulled 
out, and then petted the dog a moment. The 
animal was exceedingly grateful for the assist- 
ance and showed it inevery way a dogcan. He 
then went on his way rejoicing. 


THE EVER FAITHFUL DOG 

The dog is the only animal that is capable of 
disinterested affection. He is the only one that 
regards the human being as his companion, and 
follows him as his friend; the only one that 
seems to possess a natural desire to be useful 
to him, and from a spontaneous impulse attaches 
himself to man. 

We exact from the dog the service that is re- 
quired of him, and he still follows us. He 
solicits to be continued as our companion and 
our friend. Many an expressive action tells 
us how much he is pleased and thankful. He 
shares our abundance and he is content with 
the scantiest and the most humble fare. He 
loves us while living, and has been known to pine 
away on the grave of his human master. 


Remember that water is the first great 
need of animals in hot weather. Please 
see that yours have plenty. 


AT THE OLD CHURCH DOOR 

So faithful, single-hearted, loving, true, 

Free from all malice, selfishness and sin, 
Forgiving injury and wrong;—are you, 

Old Friend, to be no welcome guest within? 
Well!—we'll leave you there, and humbly bow 

Our heads in self-abasing reverence: 
We call God's works great, little,—high and low,— 

Vaguely defining soul and thought and sense. 
Yet who can read the all-creating Mind, 

Or know the miracles behind the veil? 
The wisest and the holiest fail to find 

How Will and Purpose can with God prevail. 
“Dumb animal,” they say,—and yet that eye 

Speaks to my heart, and tells in accent clear 
How Silence is the Voice that wistfully 

Alone can breathe of Spirit-Power near. 


Wait at the door!—the God that made thee sees,— 
He loveth all, He spies out all our ways, 
He hears each message on the passing breeze 
Where every creature lives its life of Praise. 
“The whole creation travaileth in pain,”— 
Who knows what power in His Mercy lies? 
Some day we shall our Paradise regain 
And Life’s great scheme unfold its mysteries. 
Lie there and wait,—such Love will guide me true, 
Such Faith will aid my vision more and more 
To find the God Himself within,—and you 
Shall be my Angel at the old Church door. 
W. E. 


“‘Ma, do cows and bees go to heaven?” 

“Mercy, child, what a question. Why?” 

““*Cause if they don’t, the milk and honey the 
preacher said was up there must be all canned 
stuff.”—Boston Transcript. 


A HUMANE FAMILY 
Newark, New Jersey, May 15, 1912. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I would like to give you an idea of some of 
the work my wife and I are doing in this city. 
Last year we picked up some twenty-five to 
thirty homeless dogs. Some we found good 
homes for and the others we put out of their 
misery. We bought two old and worn-out 
horses and had them shot. 

We are always on the lookout; sometimes we 
are out as late as midnight watching the heavily- 
loaded trucks coming in from New York. The 
drivers of these teams are often very cruel. 

We also attend every theatre 
where animals are made to 
perform. In many cases we 
have found that there is cruelty. 
We get the consent of the man- 
agement and go back of the 
stage and have a talk with 
the trainer and try to show 
him where he is wrong and 
where kindness will go much 
further than cruelty in training 
an animal, and I must say we 
have been quite successful in 
a number of cases. The trouble 
in this city is that we can get 
little or no help from the police 
department. 

I enclose a photograph of 
my three dogs, Babe, Girlie, 
and Hippo. Babe was being 
kicked around the streets when 
about two months old and we 
picked her up and have had 
her ever since. She is a fine 
watchdog. In the picture they 
are watching me to give them 
the signal to start for a long 
walk. If Hippo gets tired he 
will sit down and wait till I 
return. JOHN G. GOLL. 


A NEGRO’S CARE FOR HIS CATTLE 


ECENTLY the 
Times - Demo- 
crat of New Or- 
leans told the 
story of a negro 
in the late Mis- 
sissippi flood 
who was as anx- 
ious for the 
safety of his 
cattle as for him- 
self—an example 
of devotion 
worthy greater 
publicity! 

An old negro 
who had driven 
hiscattlethrough 
the country all 
the way from 
Fordoche ahead 
of the crevasse 
water, walked up 
to one of the representatives of the govern- 
ment and asked: “Cap, is you running the 
government?” 

“W. H. Taft, Washington, D. C., is run- 
ning the government, old man, and I am only 
a very small cog in the wheel,’’ was the reply. 
“What do you want?” 

The old negro explained that he had driven his 
live stock for miles in front of the advancing 
water, and that both he and his cattle were nearly 
exhausted from hunger. 

“All I wants, cap,” he continued, “is just a 
little bite for my cows and a sandwich for myself.” 

“A negro like you can get feed for his cattle, 
even if I have to pay for it myself,’ replied the 
government agent. 

The negro was furnished with four bales of 
hay from the government supply depot and then 
taken over to the commissary and given a square 
meal. 

Agent Addison of the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad permitted the negro to put his cattle 
in the railroad stock-pen for the night, and the 
old man slept on the soft side of a plank near one 
of his favorite cows. The next morning he 
resumed his march toward Baton Rouge. 


BABE, GIRLIE AND HIPPO 
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” 
Bess’ —A BHorse 
By DANIEL W. GALLAGHER in Boston Traveler 


Guilty, yes, sir—that’s my plea. 

*Tisn’t fer such as ther likes of me 

To evade a charge I’m willin’ ter face; 

I don’t set it down as er disgrace 

That I struck that man and caused him pain; 
Why, if it were ter happen again— 

I'd be sore tempted ter strike, I guess, 

Any feller I caught abusin’ Bess. 

Who is she? Jove—I thought you knew. 
She’s just a horse—a good one, too, 

That I used ter drive, and so, terday, 

When I saw her toilin’ erlong ther way 
With a load piled high by bunglin’ fools 
That would tax the powers of twenty mules, 
My blood just boiled, sir, nothing less; 

And I hated the driver and pitied Bess. 


They say dumb beasts don’t comprehend, 
But Bess, why, bless yer, she knows er friend, 
And she stopped right short in glad surprise; 
I could read ther joy in her honest eyes; 
Then neighed er welcome, which, like er dart, 
Sank deep in my breast and touched my heart; 
For it seemed ter say: ‘‘I don’t complain, 

But how I long ter be back again 

With you, old friend, as it used ter be, 

When you fed and petted and cared fer me.”’ 
Then the driver struck her. I saw the welt. 
It seemed as though that blow I felt; 

SoI sprang ter ther street and peeled my coat— 
In er moment more I had clutched his throat, 
And hurt him some, I must confess, 

But he ought not ter have lashed old Bess. 


What’s that yer say, sir? I may go. 

I didn’t expect quite that, yer know, 

And after this folks can’t tell me 

That justice ain’t dealt as it ought ter be. 
And so, that’s all I have ter say, 

Exceptin’, perhaps, that yesterday 

I bought old Bess; she’s in my care. 

She’s got an owner who'll treat her square, 
Who'll see her through ter ther very end, 
For ter me she’s just like an old-time friend; 
And never again will she have ter haul 

Er three-ton load, but a big box stall 

Will she occupy and reign ther queen 

Of er fine big field where ther grass is green. 
When I get back home I’Il tell all right 
How yer stood fer treatin’ ther horses white. 


ANIMALS AND MOTION PICTURES 
By SMILEY FOWLER 


The public is largely to blame for many of the 
cruelties which are inflicted on animals, for 
instance, the untold horrors of the capture, 
training and keeping in captivity of animals 
and reptiles in the traveling menageries. The 
latest atrocities, which undoubtedly arise from 
the popular clamor for something that contains 
the greatest possible number of thrills to the 
minute, are the alleged western dramas as ar- 
ranged for the motion picture shows. The 
scenes of course have been photographed from 
actual occurrences. In the greater part of them 
feats of “horsemanship” are prominent, and 
most of these involve merciless hardships on the 
animals which play the parts. 

It is well known that no expense is spared in 
the preparation of the films, and the crippling 
or killing of a few decrepit horses is thought not 
too great a sacrifice to appease the taste of a 
morbid public. I saw one film in which a 
number of horsemen were galloping at break- 
neck speed down a mountain side. They were 
kicking the barbarous spurs into the horses’ 
thin ribs, and wheeling them right and left 
with the cruel bits among the boulders that 
strewed the way. Suddenly one horse fell, the 
rider landing safely at some distance, and the 
others came tumbling upon him in a heap. If 
the men are sometimes hurt by the foolhardy 
risks that they take it is their own fault, and 
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they are doubtless well paid for it, but who can 
guess what the poor horses endure in such scenes? 
There are other scenes in which are depicted the 
western “round-up,” showing thousands of 
cows and calves being branded with hot irons. 
One advertisement of such a film, that I noticed 
recently, declared enthusiastically that the 
realism of the scene was perfect with the excep- 
tion of the sounds of agony from the cattle 
undergoing the ordeal. 

It would seem that the normal effect of such a 
realistic reproduction of these outrages would 
be to stir the spectators to cry out against the 
barbaric practices, but with the majority it 
serves to make heroes of the cowboys and dare- 
devil riders. 


THE HORSE IN HISTORY 


The early poets always connected beauty, 
majesty and even sublimity with their idea of 
the noble horse, and it was the companion of 
kings and of princes and the terrible yet graceful 
accompaniment of war. In Deuteronomy, Moses 
expressly forbids the Israelites, in the event of 
electing from among themselves a king, to allow 
him to ‘‘multiply to himself horses,”’ and thereby 
foster a lust for dominion and belligerent pro- 
pensities, 


Egypt was undoubtedly in early times the 
great breeding place of horses. At Jacob’s 
funeral in Judea there came forth from Egypt 
“chariots and horsemen, a very great company.” 
The Hebrews were pursued into the Red Sea 
by Egyptian horsemen, when horses and riders 
were overwhelmed. Several centuries later, 
Solomon obtained all his fine horses from Egypt, 
and this concurs with the narratives of the Greek 
writers. 

According to them, Sesostris was the first 
professor of the art of horsemanship and taught 
his countrymen how to tame and ride the noble 
animal, In the time of Solomon the price of a 
horse from Egypt averaged 150 shekels which, 
according to computation, would be about $52.50, 
a large sum in those days. In Xenophon’s time, 
six hundred years later than Solomon, the price 
of a good charger was about fifty daaks, or 
$137.50, at least that is the recorded price paid 
for Thracian, by Xenophon himself for the steed 
on which he rode during his celebrated retreat. 
After the Egyptians, the Arabs next became 
breeders of celebrated horses. These people 
developed a type so beautiful, intelligent and 
faithful that there are many who believe that the 
horse reached his crowning glory under his 
Arabian masters. 
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Elephants as Beasts of Burden 


phant has been highly esteemed 
for his great utility to man, for 
he can be trained to draw 
loads or tocarry heavy weights 
on his back. Elephants for- 
merly existed in a wild state 
in many parts of India, but 
as cultivation of the land has 
increased, the jungles in which 
they were found in herds 
have become fewer, and the “Khedda”’ opera- 
tions for catching them have become more 
elaborate. These operations consist in grad- 
ually driving elephants from a large area into 
a strongly-built stockade, where they are con- 
trolled, are well fed and cared for, and are 
treated with kindness and humanity by their 
keepers. On many occasions more than a 
hundred of these creatures have been cap- 
tured in one drive, and the value of such a 
number is, of course, very large. 

In a wild state elephants commit great 
injury to the crops that grow on the land. 
When tamed, however, they are as useful to 
man as any animal except the horse, and they 
have proved invaluable to armies in the field in 
India where they are employed to draw the 
heavy guns and to transport supplies. They 
are also used in the same country to carry 
lumber and to stack logs of immense size. 
Further, when the British officials who govern 
the Indian Empire are making a tour of their 
districts, or when the native landowners, or 
their subordinates, are moving about their 
territories where there are no roads, or where 
the roads are too bad for horses and mules to 
travel, elephants are made use of to convey the 
whole party—the human beings, the camp 
equipment, the supplies—from one point to 


| arcs very early times the ele- 


READY FOR A JUNGLE TOUR IN BURMA—THE ELE- 


PHANTS “SITTING” FOR RIDERS TO MOUNT 


By LAWRENCE IRWELL 


another, and they pass through all obstacles 
except the thickest jungle. 

An average male elephant, fully grown, stands 
about nine feet at the shoulder, the average 
female being about a foot less in height. But 
many animals exceed these ordinary sizes. 
The standard of measurement is that ‘twice 
round an elephant’s fore foot when standing 
with it on the ground is the height of the animal 
at the shoulder.” Height, however, is by no 
means the chief or sole 


well secured, for it is necessary to prevent it from 
slipping to one side or the other, it is customary to 
attach to it a “howdah” in which there are 
seats, or a similar device for holding goods. 
This ‘“‘howdah” has been described as resembling 
an Irish jaunting-car, on which as many as four 
can sit, two and two, back to back, with a foot- 
rest on each side of the elephant. The ‘‘thowdah”’ 
is made of strong cane-work. To enable the 
riders to mount, the elephant is generally made 


recommendation of an ele- 
phant for practical pur- 
poses. Lanky, long-legged, 
narrow animals are not so 
valuable as the stout, 
deep-bodied, short-legged, 
broad - backed specimens, 
just as among the human 
race. stout, somewhat 
short and compact men 
are usually more enduring 
than the very tall and 
lanky. There are other 
points, also, to be consid- 
ered in an elephant as in 
a horse. The appearance 
even of the nails or the 
tail is observed by an 
expert. The age, which 
may reach to a hundred 
years—or more—cannot 
be learned from the teeth, 
but the appearance of the 
head affords unmistakable 


indications of advancing 
years, and the animal’s 
pace as it moves is a sure 
test, as its speed diminishes with age. The 
temper and courage of an elephant are, of 
course, of serious import- 
ance. 

As all tamed elephants 
in India are required to 
work, it is essential that 
they should not have any 
tendency to sores on their 
backs. Before a load is 
placed upon the back of 
one of these immense 
creatures, a mattress or 
cushion, commonly called 
a “guddy,” be 
securely fastened on with 
ropes or straps, usually 
the former. Elephants’ 
backs are injured only 
when ‘‘guddies’’ are not 
shaped and fitted in a pro- 
per manner. The “‘guddy”’- 
case, the mattress or sack- 
ing, is made of strong cloth 
stuffed with pith plant, or 
sometimes with thatching- 
grass. Between the mat- 
tress and the elephant’s 
back a kind of saddle-cloth 
called “‘guddela”’ is inserted, 
and every care is taken to 
prevent the fastenings from 
chafing the animals on the 
chest or elsewhere. The 
load that an adult elephant 
can be expected to carry 
never exceeds half a ton. 
When the ‘“‘guddy”’ has been 


PILING SQUARED TIMBERS AT A MILL IN INDIA 


to “‘sit,’’ a position in which the fore legs are 
stretched forward, while the hocks or ‘‘knees” 
of the hind legs are on the ground. A short 
ladder is placed against the elephant’s side, and 
by it the passengers mount with ease. In 
zoological parks, however, the riders, as a rule, 
reach their seats by means of a long ladder 
placed against the side when the elephant is 
standing. 

In India, the native driver (mahout) sits on 
the elephant’s neck with his feet hanging down 
behind the creature’s ears. By pressure with 
the feet and by his language, a ‘“‘mahout’”’ who 
understands his business controls his giant 
charge without the slightest difficulty. In 
addition to this ‘‘mahout,’’ another attendant 
usually assists in caring for the elephant, for it 
requires much grooming. Riding upon a well- 
trained elephant is seldom attended with any 
danger, but riders, as in the case of a horseman, 
should mount and dismount rapidly, lest the 
creature should rise suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Although accidents are rare, cases have occurred 
in which persons have been injured by the 
branches of trees, and also by the elephant 
running away, as well as by the ‘“mahout” 
being careless in choosing his road. The gov- 
ernor of the part of India called the Punjab was, 
about thirty-five years ago, crushed between the 
“howdah” and the arch of a gateway; there was 
no room for the elephant and its burden tu 
pass through, and the unfortunate gentleman, 
Sir Henry Durand, was thrown to the ground, 
and his spine was so seriously injured that he 
died. Nevertheless, the risk incurred in riding 
an elephant is infinitesimal, although in India 
it is, of course, greater than in riding around one 
of our zoological parks. The beast itself is 
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most cautious as to the ground it is about to 
tread upon, and when, by any mischance, it 
falls into quicksand, it becomes terrified, and the 
difficulty of extracting it from its perilous 
position is very great on account of its immense 
weight. 

According to the views of the experts of today, 
the intelligence of elephants was formerly much 
overestimated. The opinion of living observers 
is that one of these creatures can be taught and 
trained to do many things, but that the most 
intelligent specimens have little originality or 
power of initiative under novel circumstances. 
There is no doubt that elephants are sometimes 
extraordinarily timid. Animals that have been 
perfectly staunch and courageous when charged 
by a tiger have been known to run for miles 
when startled by a jungle-fowl, or by an angry, 
squeaking rat. Many elephants have remark- 
able memories, and well-authenticated stories 
are on record of the vengeance they have 
wreaked on “‘mahouts’’ and others who, some 
time previously, have ill-used them. 

A blow from an elephant’s trunk is almost cer- 
tain to injure a man; it may only knock him 
down; it may kill him. When sufficiently 
aroused, one of these giants can exert its enor- 
mous strength in two ways—by using its tusks, 
or by pounding with its feet to crush its intended 
victim. 

On a long day’s march in the sun, these patient 
Indian beasts of burden feel the heat as much 
as the men who are on their backs, and they 
enjoy wading through a shallow river. Al- 
though they squirt the water over their bodies 
to cool themselves, they generally manage to 
avoid wetting those who are a part of their 
burden. Elephants without riders or baggage 
often swim the large rivers. As they are entirely 
submerged, with the exception of their trunks 
through which they breathe, the ‘‘mahouts,”’ 
standing on their necks, look as if they were 
walking on the water. 

Washing and bathing are very beneficial to 
elephants, and as they are delicate and costly 
animals there is every inducement to their 
owners to have them treated in a kind manner. 
They require a great deal of food, the amount 
depending on the work that they are required 
to do. When regularly engaged in hard labor 
every day, a single elephant needs twenty 


HUGE LOG 


JUST BACK FROM A BATH 


pounds of rice in twenty-four hours in addition 
to an abundance of green fodder. Ordinarily, 
however, when only a small amount of work is 
being done, and the distance covered is com- 
paratively small, the rice may be omitted. 

In Rangoon, elephants carry teak logs of 
large size and weight from one place to another, 
holding them firmly on their tusks by means of 
their trunks, and they pile them methodically, 
arranging them in regular order. Their skill 
in this operation has often been quoted as an 
example of their intelligence, notwithstanding 
their size, and of their capacity for receiving 
instruction and remembering what they have 
been taught. 

There are two species of elephants—the Asiatic 
and the African. The former, of course, includes 


the Indian variety. The African elephant has 
3} feet long by about 23 feet in 


immense ears 


DRAWN BY SINGLE ELEPHANT 


breadth; it has an arched forehead, and both 
sexes have tusks. On the hind feet of this 
species, there are three toes. All elephants have 
five toes on the fore feet. The Asiatic species 
has moderate-sized ears, a concave forehead, 


tusks only in the males, four or five toes on the 
hind feet. 


PERFORMING BEARS 
From the Advance of Stryker, Ohio, we quote 
this timely observation: 
This paper has mentioned it before—the ex- 
hibitions made by parties traveling with per- 
forming bears which are brutal and brutalizing 
and should not be permitted, especially before 
children. The manner in which the animal is 
attached to the chain or rope is most brutal 
and the pounding and kicking of the bears by 
their keepers is a lesson in cruelty to animals 
few children will ever forget, and many of them 
will be found imitating their elders in treatment 
of helpless pets. When thoughtful people are 
spending a lifetime to inculcate into the lives 
and character of the young of our land the les- 
son of kindness to all creatures, it is a wicked 
thing to permit any public exhibitions that will 
undo all that has been done. 


THE MOURNING SQUIRREL 

A physician, who lives near one of the parks 
in Waterloo, Iowa, has long had an especial 
interest in a pair of squirrels which made their 
home in a tree within sight of his house. One day 
he noticed that one of this pair was running up 
and down a certain tree in the park, meanwhile 
chattering in the greatest excitement. 

Finally the little fellow appeared on a branch, 
holding between his paws the severed head of 
his mate, over which he was moaning and whin- 
ing pitifully. 

On investigation, it appeared that the dead 
squirrel had been caught and actually de- 
capitated by a limb split off from the tree by a 
storm of the night before. 

The grief-stricken mate would not abandon 
the body all that day, and mourned over the 
severed head with an intensity and absorption 
which seemed almost human, with a depth of 
emotion, indeed, of which some human beings 
are hardly capable.—The Youth's Companion. 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


H. R. 17222 

Our last report from Washington is that the 
above-named bill has been reported to Congress, 
all but five members of the committee voting 
for it. It is greatly to be hoped this bill, de- 
signed to regulate the interstate traffic in 
immature calves, of which we wrote two months 
ago, may become law before Congress adjourns. 
There is in it the possibility of stopping an inex- 
pressible amount of ‘suffering. 

If Congress has not adjourned when this 
paper falls under your eye, dear reader, and the 
bill is still under consideration, won't you urge 
upon your senators and representatives its 
claims? F.H.R. 


BIRD PROTECTION 

All bird lovers will rejoice that a bill has been 
reported favorably to Congress by the com- 
mittee having it in charge, providing for federal 
protection of migratory birds. This bill, if it 
passes, and its friends are very hopeful, will do 
much to end the destruction of thousands of 
game and song-birds that are yearly the victims 
of pot-hunters and brutal men and boys in 
states where they are not now protected. When 
our robins and other feathered friends of the air 
go South in the autumn we shall be able to see 
them take their long flight with the comfort of 
knowing that, until their return, the strong hand 
of the national government is reached out in 
their defense. F.H.R. 


THE RAILROAD HORSE 

The Animal World is authority for the state- 
ment that at least 50,000 horses are used in the 
service of the railroads of the United Kingdom, 
and that instead of the number decreasing by 
the advent of motor power, it is constantly 
increasing. The greatest care is taken of these 
splendid animals. In the hospitals connected 
with the stables the latest scientific treatment is 
given, Turkish baths and inhalations of oxygen 
are among the remedies. The oats are ex- 
amined with a magnet and many pieces of metal, 
like nails, are taken from them that have been 
gathered up in the holds of ships that have 
transported the grain. The feeding is looked 
after by men who do nothing else. The horses 
are fed and. watered three times a day. 

F.H.R. 
VOLUME XLIV. 

Volume XLIV. of Our Dumb Animals, con- 
taining the twelve numbers from June, 1911, to 
May, 1912, handsomely bound in dark cloth with 
gold letters, is now ready, and offered for sale 
at $1.25, post-paid. The edition is limited to 
one hundred copies, so that those wishing one 
should order immediately. We do not know 
where an equivalent of these two hundred pages 
of humane literature can be obtained for any- 
where near this price. The volume is supplied 


with a carefully classified index, by which all the 
articles may be easily found. 


SEEN FROM OUR WINDOW 


Just down yonder was the bird bath, an 
attractive ornament to any lawn, and a delight 
to the birds. The thermometer stood at ninety- 
three degrees in the shade. Water “looked 
good”’ to man and beast, and certainly to our 
winged friends, for this gracefully pedestaled 
bowl filled to the edge with water was the center 
of attraction. 

At first a solitary robin alighted on the rim, 
drank his fill, offering grateful chirps meanwhile, 
and then waded in to where the water was per- 
haps two inches deep. What a bath he had! 
There was no question that it was great fun for 
him. Before he had finished there were perched 
about the edge of that bowl, three sparrows and 
a blue jay. These would drink together, but 
would not all bathe together. After part had 
gone, there came three or four purple grackles 
to whom the.cooling bath and drinking fountain 
seemed a long-looked-for boon. This was kept 
up for hours through the hot, oppressive day. 

It is said that in the wilds of Africa, during a 
protracted drought, animals will come from far 
and near to some spot where water may be found, 
and that the common necessity seems to wipe 
out all hostility between them, even between 
such as ordinarily are bitter foes.. Here at the 
bird bath and drinking bowl birds of several 
kinds met, drank, bathed as friends. 

This is one of the ways in which we may win 
about our homes these beautiful creatures of 
song and color and service. To build houses 
for them, to provide water for them, to plant 
trees whose fruit will tempt them from our 
cherries and berries, or maintain them through 
the winter months—these are some of the ways 
by which multitudes are calling back to yard, 
and garden and farm the insects’ most persistent 
foes, finding abounding pleasure for themselves, 
and making glad the lives of those that toil not, 
spin not, nor gather into barns, yet share in the 
infinite care of Him without whom not even a 
sparrow falls. F.H.R. 


STILL A DOG 


We have never given much credit to those 
wonderful stories told of animals that read, 
spell, add, subtract, and do various clever things, 
where the cleverness is attributed to conscious 
mental acts. Whatever is done in these direc- 
tions, so far as we have been able to discover, 
has been done by habit and in response to some 
sign by the trick master. We therefore are not 
at all surprised to hear that the widely-circulated 
reports about a German setter, Don, as able to 
speak at least eight words, have finally been 
shown to be wholly without foundation. The 
assertions of the dog’s owner, and the imagina- 
tions of the visitors and listeners have accom- 
plished far more wonders than the setter of 
Gardelagen. 

We are quite as fond of dogs as most people, 
and have studied them with affectionate regard 
through years of intimate companionship, but 
in spite of all the mystery of life behind the 
wonderful eyes, and the acts of surprising intelli- 
gence, and certain signs of the reasoning faculty, 
we never doubted they belonged to the king- 
dom of dogs and not to the kingdom of men. 

Many a dog we have known we would have 
preferred infinitely as a companion to multi- 
tudes of men. Dogs would not be guilty of a 
hundred deeds of violence and selfishness and 
greed which men have committed. But no 
dog has ever been able to speak man’s speech, or, 
through a common language, give thought for 
thought. We believe we only injure the cause 
of this loyal, devoted friend of man when we 
make extravagant and unwarranted claims for 
him. F.H.R. 


NOTES OF INTEREST 


“The Horse’s Prayer” has just been translated 
into Japanese. This makes at least nine lan- 
guages in which it may now be read. / 


It is a sign of the times, and something to 
encourage all humane workers, to learn that 
certain miners in a colliery at Coshocton, Ohio, 
have struck because of the inhumane treatment 
to which the mules of the mine are being sub- 
jected. We shall learn the facts and, if they are 
as reported, shall send to each of these strikers 
Our Dumb Animals for a year. 


A press dispatch states that recently in New 
York, at the Vanderbilt hotel, in the Chinese 
room there sat down to luncheon eight Chinese 
dogs and eight American women. If these 
eight American women are childless through no 
fault of theirs, we could almost forgive them this 
folly, provided they were genuinely humane. 
We can only hope they are as thoughtful of 
children as they are of dogs. 


Mr. F. Augustus Schermerhorn of New York 
gives annually $2000 for emergency watering 
stations in that city. At the nine watering 
stations we opened in Boston last summer more 
than a quarter of a million horses were watered 
at a cost of $1686.37. June 6 they were 
started again. Who will add to his summer's 
happiness the joy of knowing that he is helping 
in this splendid service? Every horse that 
quenches his thirst would call him ‘‘blessed”’ if 
he could. 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald is 
authority for the statement that the League for 
the Protection of Horses in the French capital 
is endeavoring, through the presentation of 
cigars, (the brand is called caballos, the Spanish 
for horses), to persuade the cab drivers to treat 
their horses humanely. The cigars are enclosed 
in transparent cases on which is printed “Take 
off the blinkers!” Around each cigar is a red 
and gold band bearing a horse’s head, and the 
inscription, ‘‘Be kind to animals!” 


From Our Animals, the organ of the San 
Francisco Society, we learn that a Chinese 
auxiliary of that Society is being considered, 
a tentative organization already having been 
formed. Its purpose is to distribute humane 
literature, teach kindness, and do humane work 
in Chinatown. Here are some of the names of 
the originators of the project: Lim How, (he 
certainly ought to know how to do it); Lee Yu 
Fun, (he surely will enjoy the work); Look Ke 
On, (he will doubtless be superintendent), 
and Lim Gong, (he should be a good man to 
run the ambulance). All pleasantry aside, we 
rejoice that such excellent progress is attending 
the work in San Francisco. 


The New York Sun devotes an editorial to our 
protest, through the Boston Transcript, against 
the moving picture show representing Rainey’s 
African hunt. It says “it would be prudent on 
their part, (referring to us and foolish people 
like us), to ascertain the nature of the exhibition 
at first hand before making protest.’’ The fact 
is we went to the exhibition and after witnessing 
it are thoroughly convinced that its tendency 
is to brutalize, and render more indifferent to 
animal suffering many who see it. Some of the 
scenes are of acts that are repulsively cruel. 
The lecturer announced at the beginning that 
Mr. Rainey, after hunting everything huntable 
in this country, went to Africa to kill as well as to 
use the camera. Seven hundred pelts of animals, 
it was stated, were sent home. One can imagine 


besides these the killed and wounded animals of 
F.H.R. 


which no mention was made. 
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Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
but it is essential that particulars be given accurately, with 
names and addresses or team numbers of offending drivers 
or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents with 
headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 


Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT . L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 314 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 


Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 


Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the Society 
having their headquarters at the central office, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. 
~ No legal contest, or attempt to break a 
will is possible with reference to money so 
given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


MAYOR TO GIVE FOUNTAIN 


The Mayor of Boston, the Hon. John F. 
Fitzgerald, has just arranged, through the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., to build a beautiful 
drinking fountain for horses, birds, dogs and 
men, in memory of his mother. It will be lo- 
cated at the junction of several streets near the 
Harvard Medical buildings. When talking to 
us about it he said, with evident emotion, “I 
have felt that in no way could | better honor my 
dear mother’s memory than by erecting in her 
name a fountain for dumb animals.” F.H.R. 


ONE MONTH’S FIGURES 


Number of prosecutions ............ 36 
Number of convictions ............. 29 
Horses taken from work ............ 164 
Horses humanely killed ............. 98 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 19,556 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $1178.37 from Mrs. Mary E. Maldt 
of Boston, and $540 from Miss Martha F. 
Harvey of Lynn. It has received for the Angell 
Memorial Building gifts of $100 each from Mrs. 
H. B. Minchew and from the estate of Miss 
Elizabeth B. Lothrop, and $40 from the Taun- 
ton Humane Society; and, for the general work 
of theySociety, $50 from H. Fisher, and $25 
each from Miss Ellen F. Moseley and Ebed L. 
Ripley. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $111.41 from ‘‘a co-worker’’ for 
the distribution of humane literature, and $50 
from Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue. It has been 
remembered in the will of Mr. John I. Burtt 
of Philadelphia. 

Boston, June 19, 1912. 


WATER FOR BOSTON HORSES 

Summer watering stations for horses were 
opened in Boston on June 6 by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. At eight different points 
where the teaming traffic is heaviest these water 
stations were started and have since given daily 
relief and refreshment to many thirsty animals. 
By the time this paper reaches its readers the 
proper equipment will have been made to 
establish other stations, and most of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the city will have been 
provided for. 

This summer service in behalf of the horses is 
one of the most important which the Society 
can render. Owners and drivers have come to 
depend upon it, and the demand for its exten- 
sion increases with each season. 


THE BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE 
The nineteen hundred twelve event of the 
Boston Work-Horse Parade Association sur- 
passed all its predecessors in the number of 
teams in line, the condition of the horses, and the 
general interest manifested by the public. 

We stood and watched nearly all of the more 
than a thousand teams that passed before the 
awarders of the prizes, and we doubt if any city 
in the country could have made a finer exhi- 
bition. There are poor horses enough in Boston, 
but from our own personal observation and from 
the frequent testimony of travelers, we believe 
we have reason to take much pride in the im- 
provement that is constantly being made in 
caring for our horses. That the Association 
has done a great deal to encourage this and in- 
spire owners and drivers with a desire to treat 
their faithful four-footed servants with a more 
generous regard for their claims upon them, no 
one will question. Mr. Henry C. Merwin, the 
president of the Association, and the guiding 
genius of the whole movement, deserves the 
heartiest congratulations of the entire city. 

F.H.R. 


FRONTISPIECE FOR JULY 
The half-tone illustration upon the front cover 
of this issue shows a pair of handsome “black 
beauties” formerly attached to Engine 26 of 
the Boston Fire Department. They paused a 


moment in their exercise to enable the photog- 
rapher to obtain a good picture. 


FOR PITY’S SAKE 
That’s why we print this sad picture. Our 
Dumb Animals cannot always show you, dear 
reader, the well-kept, kindly-treated horse. 
From time to time you must have your atten- 
tion called to the multitudes of these poor, 
worn-out, starved, maltreated old servants of 
man for whose sake this Society in no small 
part exists. Our work is something besides 
publishing attractive pictures, and stories of 
kindness and humanity. We say little to you 
about it, but days are spent in following up just 
such pitiful victims of man’s inhumanity as you 
see before you. Then with sorrow for all he has 
suffered, and gladness that we can end for him 
the long, hard journey, we give him at least 
the rest that comes with a painless death. 
F.H.R. 


BILLS WE PAY 


The committee reporting the bill to Congress 
that would extend federal protection to migra- 
tory birds makes some startling statements. 
It tells us that the annual loss to this country 
from insects is approximately $800,000,000. 
It declares that these destroyers cost the nation 
more by many millions than it pays out for the 
education of its twenty million school children. 
Burn every one of the buildings of the nearly 
six hundred colleges and universities of the land, 
estimated to be worth $260,000,000; wipe out 
their endowments of $219,000,000 more, and in 
a single year the loss by insects, could it be 
saved, would replace these buildings and their 
endowments and there would still be enough 
to endow thirty-two new universities with ten 
million dollars apiece. 

Over against such a situation think of those 
tree wardens of Massachusetts towns and cities 
who refuse to let our Society put up a small 
card, on perhaps ten trees in the town, offering 
rewards for evidence that will convict of the 
destruction of any of our insectivorous birds! 
If the trees themselves could speak, an occasional 
tree warden might seem less like a——, we won't 
finish the sentence. Supply the missing word 
from one of Solomon’s proverbs. F.H.R. 


Provide for the animals during your vacation. 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


FRIEND OR FOE 


Once more the little English sparrow is before 
the public under condemnation of death. The 
United States Government has issued a pamphlet 
denouncing him as a “pest,’’ and telling how he 
may be destroyed by traps and poisons. Yet 
even this same Department of Agriculture that 
denounces him, in its annual report just at hand, 
puts him among the birds that help to rid us of 
the codling-moth that all apple growers are 
fighting, and that the Department estimates 
involves the country in a loss of $15,000,000 a 
year. 

Two years ago we quoted the following from 
a personal letter written us by a distinguished 
state ornithologist: 

“If we were rid of the sparrows and had our 
native birds back, no doubt we could attract 
them into our cities and they would protect 
the trees, yet if we should destroy the sparrows I 
suppose that other insects would increase, par- 
ticularly the geometrid caterpillars, which the 
sparrow was imported to destroy.” 

In the face of expert authority, with the gov- 
ernment behind it, nothing that we could say 
would be of special moment. This, however, 
we do insist upon in the name of childhood, 
decency and humanity, that children shall not be 
set at this task of shooting, trapping and poison- 
ing. Such a task could but leave its baneful 
mark upon the child’s nature. If state and 
national authorities believe the plucky little 
English sparrow must go, then let them see to it 
that grown men, appointed for that purpose, 
are sent out to do the work. It's quite bad 
enough to pay children ten cents a hundred to 
kill flies. The habit of killing things has a 
tendency to grow. Don’t let us encourage it. 

H.R. 


TWO PRESIDENTS 


As illustrating the high regard in which Mrs. 
Jeannette Ryder and her Band of Mercy are 
held in Havana, it may be mentioned, according 
to the Havana Post, that one day recently, 
during the harbor strike, just two persons were 
allowed by the strikers to remove freight from 
incoming vessels. One was Jose Miguel Gomez, 
the president of the Republic, and the other was 
Mrs. Ryder, the president of the Band of Mercy. 
The former was permitted to take away some 
windmills that had arrived for his farm, and the 
latter to send ashore several crates of chickens 
and turkeys that were in danger of perishing 
from hunger and thirst. We can well imagine 
no stevedore with heart so hard as to be able to 
resist Mrs. Ryder’s plea for the helpless poultry. 


When making your will, remember The 
American Humane Education Society. 


IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
Our readers are familiar with the rapid spread 
of humane education work in Turkey during 
the past two years. The American Humane 
Education Society has become a familiar name 
to thousands in this Eastern land. To the gifted 
American woman, Mrs. Alice W. Manning, who, 
as our representative, offering herself heart and 
soul for this work, has accomplished such mar- 
vels, and to all who have been associated with 
her, we send our heartiest congratulations upon 
the event recorded below which we summarize 
from the columns of the Levant Herald and from 
Stamboul of Constantinople, of May 8: 

As readers of the Levant Herald are already 
aware, a Humane Education Society has existed 
in this city for the past year or two. The main 
object of that Society has been to pave the way 
for the formation of a Society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, such as exists in most other 
civilized countries. That object has now been 
happily attained and on Friday last the adminis- 
trative council of the newly formed Societe Pro- 
tectrice des Animaux de Constantinople held its 
first meeting, at the British Embassy, under the 
auspices of Lady Lowther, the gracious English 
ambassadress. 

The Heir to the Throne is patron of the Society. 
H. H. Hussein Hilmi Pasha, late Grand Vizier, 
is the president and Prince Said Halim and Ismail 
Djenani Bey are the vice-presidents of the adminis- 
trative council; while among the twenty-five 
members of this latter body are included names 
so distinguished as those of the ministers for 
foreign affairs, of war and of education, several 
senators and the Vali of Constantinople. The 
secretaries of the Society are Baizaria Effendi and 
Youssouf Razi Bey. 

The aim of the Society will be to prevent by 
all possible means the occurrence of cases of crueity 
to animals, and to bring to punishment those who 
are guilty of such cruelty. The former end it is 
hoped to attain by educative methods. The latter 
object the Society will endeavor to attain by apply- 
ing as often as possible the existing laws of this 
country, and by indicating in what directions these 
laws might with advantage be extended. 

May the blessed leaven of this Society work till 
every remotest corner of the land is leavened. 
F.H.R. 


PRIZE CONTEST IN NEW ORLEANS 


Another big mass meeting of Band of Mercy 
children was held in New Orleans recently, 
when gold medals offered by the Louisiana State 
S. P. C. A. were presented for the three best 
stories or essays on humane subjects. The con- 
testants had their choice of writing a story, or 
an essay on “Why Should We Be Kind to 
Animals?” The story which won the first prize 
is printed on the children’s page of this number 
of Our Dumb Animals. 

Speeches were made by the president of the 
school-board; the superintendent of schools, 
who thanked the Society for what it had done 
for the children in assisting in a large part of 
their education; and by Mr. Sam Weis, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Society, who 
presented the medals. The Society has the 
hearty cooperation of the school authorities 
in its work among the children. 


$600 FINE FOR CRUELTY 


The Madison County Humane Society of 
Jackson, Tennessee, reorganized recently, and 
began active work at once. Thirty cases of 
broken-down, ill-used horses were investigated 
during the first two days after the reorganiza- 
tion. The first arrest made was for beating a 
horse. The driver was fined $600, surely a 
striking example to other drivers and _horse- 
owners. The press of Jackson is giving much 


publicity to the work, and thus greatly helping 
the Society. 


CARING FOR ANIMALS IN NAPLES 
Annual Report of Italian Society Shows 
Unusual Activity 
We are very glad to comply with the request, 
just received from E. L. M. (Princess) Mele 
Barese, president of the Naples Society for the 
Protection of Animals, that we again find room 
in our columns for an appeal on behalf of that 
organization. The work done by its inspectors 

during last year was as follows: 

Extra animals were attached to 29,667 carts 
and the loads of 2792 others were diminished; 
45,598 persons were made to alight from over- 
loaded vehicles, 15,007 carts were properly 
balanced; and 31,153 sticks, 509 nippers applied 
to nostrils of oxen, and 116 spiked bits, besides 
many other instruments of torture, were con- 
fiscated. 

There were 6000 prosecutions, and 2861 
animals were humanely destroyed in lethal 
chambers at the Society's office or by its agents 
at the municipal dogs’ depot, whilst 16,855 
animals—calves, lambs, goats, pigs and fowls— 
were fed in transit or in other ways assisted 
by the inspectors. 

It will be seen from this account that the 
Society accomplished much during last year, 
but more could be done if more means were at 
its disposal, and it is earnestly urged that all 
lovers of animals show their generosity, not 
only by continuing but by increasing this 
splendid work. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully 
received and promptly acknowledged by Mr. 
Percy Carew Essex (honorable secretary and 
treasurer in England), 26 Charles street, St. 
James’, London, S. W.; by Mr. C. Calvello 
(director), 2 Via Vittoria, Naples; or by Princess 
Mele Barese at 7 Chiatamone, Naples. 


DETROIT CLUB-WOMEN AT WORK 


The Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, 
Michigan, has organized an animal welfare 
committee, comprised of prominent men and 
women. The movement has the hearty support 
of civic representatives, clergymen, club-women, 
writers, and others. The entire city is to be 
enlisted in the campaign for better treatment 
of animals. First recruits will be among the 
school children, Boy Scouts, newsboys, and 
churches. Bands of Mercy are to be formed 
and lecture courses given in the schools. 

The effort to enlist the children is the result 
of a suggestion by Mr. Jefferson Butler, secre- 
tary of the Michigan State Humane Association. 
Much of the success of the first meeting is due to 
the energy of Mrs. Abner E. Larned, chairman 
of the committee. It is hoped that a humane 
society will ultimately be organized. 


SEED SOWN IN PHILADELPHIA 


Through the efforts of Miss Mary C. Yarrow, 
of Philadelphia, Principal Henry G. Deininger 
of the Wyoming public school in that city has 
organized Bands of Mercy in eight divisions in 
his school—all classes of the fifth grade. In 
sending his report he says that the teachers 
are very anxious to secure more copies of the 
literature which was sent. 


HUMANE GOSPEL IN THE SOUTH 


Our colored representative in the South, the 
Rev. Richard Carroll, writes that on the last 
Wednesday in May he had a great meeting at 
Latta, South Carolina, when he spoke to fully 
1500 people, 500 of whom were white persons, 
on the relation of man to dumb animals. 

Mr. Carroll travels throughout the Southern 
states, lecturing and distributing humane lit- 
erature. He-is doing splendid work for the 
humane cause! 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of ‘‘The Story of Scraggles,”’ 


Copyright, 1912, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ursa Escapes and Is Lost—Fun with Two 
Wild Bears in the Mountains 


NOW come to the sad portion of 
my story—the loss of Ursa. For 
some time he had been growingly 
restless. He would climb his bars 
as high as he could and gaze 
towards the tree-clad summits of 
the mountains, sniffing the wild 
odors of pine, balsam and fir and 
the air that came pure and free 
from the desert beyond. Did he 
think then, or was it merely the 

call of the wild? I called attention to the fact 
that he was being attracted to the wilds, and 
that additional bars must speedily be placed 
across a portion of the top of the pit. This was 
to have been done, but was inadvertently 
delayed. 

In the meantime I myself felt the call of the 
wild and responded to it by an absence of ten 
days or two weeks, failing to leave any word 
where I had gone. During my absence Ursa 
scaled his bars and got out. For several days 
he hovered around the mountain, now and again 
coming to look into his pit, and had I been there 
it would have been an easy thing to recapture 
him, for, as Professor Lowe said, ‘‘He waited for 
you and looked for you. Then, because you 
did not come he wandered off into the range.” 

We never saw him again, though some months 
later the rumor reached us that the ubiquitous 
“man with the gun’”’ seeing a large bear that 
allowed him consciously to come quite close shot 
him ‘for bear meat and his hide,” and thus—if 
the rumor be true—my noble Ursa lost his life. 
Suffice it to say that to this day—and it is now 
nearly twenty years ago—I never go on Echo 
Mountain but there is an awakening of old, dear 
and sweet memories, and a feeling that here 
there lived the recipient and giver of an affection 
that has had a most material influence upon my 
life. 


Shortly after my experiences with Ursa, I was 
traveling in the region of the high Sierras of 
California with a friend who had allowed me to 
accompany him on one of his freighting expedi- 
tions. I use the word “‘expedition”’ advisedly, for 
to the person unacquainted with the conditions 
in the West fifty to twenty-five years ago, it is 
almost impossible to conceive the tremendous 
extent to which freighting was carried on with 
these wagons. A freighting outfit in those days 
generally represented two and often three wagons 
—one wagon and its one or two “trailers,” that 
is, the mules or horses were hitched to the lead- 
ing wagon, and the trailers were coupled on 
behind, just as railway cars follow the engine. 
The accompanying photograph gives a general 
idea of the appearance of such an outfit, though 
here are only two wagons and ten horses. 

On the trip to which I refer we had eighteen 
horses and mules and two wagons, but these 
latter were gigantic vehicles, flared out at the 
top like inverted pyramids, rising to a height of 
some twelve feet above the road, and covered 
with canvas or tarpaulin. The animals were 
harnessed, two by two, to a very heavy chain that 
ran between the double row from the wagon axle 
to the leaders, and they were driven by one 


“Living the Radiant Life,”’ 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


“Through Ramona’s Country,” Etc., Etc. 


“Jerk line,”’ instead of a pair of lines as is usually 
done with teams up to six horses. A long line 
of braided rawhide ran from the bit of the near 
leading mule through the turrets of the harness 
to the succeeding animals until it reached the 
driver. He controlled the leading animal by 
two jerks which indicated whether it should gee, 
a steady pull for it to haw, three jerks for it to 
stop. An iron ‘“‘jockey-stick’’ ran from the near- 
leader’s hames to the off-leader’s bit. This 
pushed or pulled his head as his mate moved in 
answer to the ‘‘jerk-line.’”” The long line of 
animals followed their leaders in the most docile 
fashion. On two or more of the animals a bow 
of bells was affixed to the hames, the loud jingle 
and jangle of which could be heard for a long 
distance. 

This jangle of bells was necessary, for now and 


‘“‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,” 
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mediately they feel the pressure of the chain, 
without in the least slacking up on their strenu- 
ous pulling, the animals straddle the chain, or 
allow it to pass completely to the other side. 
Just as soon as the curve in the road is passed 
and the alignment of the chain seeks to become 
normal they again straddle it until it is in its 
proper place. The intelligence shown by these 
so-called stupid and obstinate mules is remark- 
able, and they are so steady-going, as well as so 
full of endurance, that experienced freighters 
always prefer them to horses. 

That night was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and we camped in the snow, in a wide part of 
the road, on the edge of a dense forest. It was 
such a wonderfully clear night and everything 
was so still and alluring, and the stars were so 
near and so brilliant that, although I was very 


again on the mountain roads, which were often 
mere shelves hewn out of the solid and pre- 
cipitous walls of granite, and therefore not wide 
enough to allow two wide teams to pass each 
other, one wagon would be descending as the 
other was ascending. Turnout spots were 
planned at convenient intervals, and when the 
driver of a descending wagon heard the jangle 
of the bells of an ascending wagon he would halt 
in the nearest turnout and thus give the other 
outfit opportunity to pass him. 

It was pleasant weather when we started from 
the railway town in the valley, but the third day 
out, when we reached the mountains, we found 
there was deep snow. Our progress, therefore, 
was even slower than usual, made so by the 
danger of sliding or skidding, especially when we 
came to the turns. At these places the leaders 
would “hug the bank’”’ as closely as possible, and 
this would naturally pull the chain out of align- 
ment and make it rub against the legs of the 
‘near’ animals as they passed the curve. Im- 


tired, I could not sleep. We had spread out our 
blankets on their waterproof canvases, on the 
snow under the wagons. My companion was 
sound asleep, when, suddenly, I heard a peculiar 
noise in the distance, something like the mouth- 
ings, gurglings, half-growls and playful sounds 
when two young puppies are romping with each 
other. Raising myself on my elbow I clearly 
saw, a little distance away, two young black 
bears, weighing perhaps one hundred and fifty 
pounds each, rolling over each other and frolicking 
with evident enjoyment. Ina moment, without 
any consideration, I determined to call them to 
me and have some fun with them. Giving their 
love-call, I nudged my companion, awoke him, 
and told him to look up as two young bears were 
coming. 

“What's that?” he sleepily and yet half- 
angrily enquired. ‘Bears? Where’s my gun?” 
“What do you want your gun for?” I asked. 

He arose and, too indignant at first to reply, 
hastily threw on his clothes. ‘Gun for?” at 
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length he spluttered, ‘‘Why, to shoot those bears. 
What do you take me for?” 

I had quite a sharp little argument before I 
could persuade him to leave his gun alone, and 
to climb into the wagon (if he was afraid, which, 
of course, he denied), and let me have my fun 
with the bears as I desired. At last he agreed, 
but he took his gun with him, and sulkily taking 
his seat wrapped up in a blanket, awaited de- 
velopments, doubtless hoping that something 
would happen to me that I should be compelled 
to call upon him for help. In the meantime I 
had dressed and rolled up the blankets, and the 
bears had approached. As they came nearer 
they sniffed me over (I sitting still the while), 
and then I seized one of them, rolled him over 
and began to play with him as I had learned to 
do with Ursa, first of all giving him and his 
companion a few moments’ caressing over the 
head, neck, shoulders, breast and muzzle. That 
was all the introduction needed, and from that 
time on, for an hour or more I was as good a 
bear companion as they desired. We romped 
and frolicked, I rode on their backs and jumped 
from one to the other, made them turn somer- 
saults, pushed and pulled them over, rolled on 
them and generally created a ‘“‘rough-house”’ to 
their evident satisfaction. In an hour or so I 
was tired and sat down to rest, and while I 
rested they decided it was time for them to go, 
and with a parting love-call they quietly turned 
away and, I suppose, trotted home. 

(To be continued) 


CATS AS IMITATORS 

Cats are of a high strung and sensitive nature, 
are easily influenced by their surroundings. If 
you wish a fine-tempered, nice little home-loving 
cat, you must possess some of these attributes 
yourself. You cannot expect to have a very 
amiable animal if you are cranky all the time. 
Give the animal credit for being a good imitator. 
If you are vile-tempered and given to striking the 
kitten, find no fault if the cat has a like man- 
ner and strikes people and smaller animals. 


WAITING FOR THE MAIL 
“‘Teddy,”’ owned by R. H. Perley, Salem, Mass. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY AND ANIMALS 


Late Distinguished Historian’s Love for Rats, 
Cats, and Dogs 


M@HE late Justin McCarthy was 
a friend and lover of animals. 
It was his pride and delight to 
tell how this friendship was re- 
ciprocated by the four-footed 
members of his household. He 
admitted, with regret, that his 
acquaintance with various ani- 
mals, the sheep, goats, cows, and 
other creatures of the fields was 
limited, but described with unfeigned pleasure 
his more intimate relations with dogs, cats, and 
even mice and rats. The eminent historian 
expressed a sincere fondness for the rat. 

At one time he wrote: “The rat is a creature 
of infinitely more intelligence than the mouse, 
and he can be tamed most easily by giving him 
a little food, and showing him that you do not 
regard him as an outcast and an enemy. He 
becomes very docile and loving, and if he sees 
that you are kind to him, would no more think 
of biting or scratching you than your favorite 
dog would. And as to the white rat, what a 
marvelous intelligence and affection he has!” 

There were several white rats in the McCarthy 
home at different times, and they were always 
placed on the table at dessert, the door of the 
cage opened, and the rats allowed to run out. 
One little fellow had a favorite joke. He would 
help himself to something from a plate—a 
grape or a nut or a fig—and run off to his cage 
with it. He always knew that the stolen prop- 
erty would be his in the end, but if he were not 
pursued and captured, he did not care for the 
joke and would take nothing more. He seemed 
to delight in scampering up and down the 
dinner-table. Another tame rat enjoyed walk- 
ing in the garden with the family, and would 
pass continually from shoulder to shoulder, 
paying equal attention to all. A tiny little 
mouse that would come out and sit on Mr. 
McCarthy’s knee was another pet of which he 
was very fond. 

The later years of his life were spent with his 
daughter at Folkestone, and there they had 
four cats—all of them black. One of them, the 
possessor of ‘“‘marvelous green-yellow malign- 
looking eyes,”’ delighted in creeping into his 
study and jumping up on his desk, giving a 
cry of delight at being with him again. The 
distinguished author would always put aside 
his work to fondle her. With all the favorite 
cat axioms, such as that cats are all treacherous, 
and will, in a moment's ill temper, turn and 
rend their most kindly masters, and that cats 
care for places only, and not for persons, Mr. 
McCarthy disagreed heartily. The actions of 
his pets entirely disproved these proverbial 
sayings. 


A FEW REMINDERS 

That cats and kittens should not be given to 
children as toys. 

That half-starved cats cannot catch mice. 
They lose their keen sense of smell when not 
fed, and have not sufficient strength for the work. 

That when puss is a mother she needs extra 
care and quiet and should not be teased or pulled 
about. 

That it is wrong to keep all her kittens, unless 
you are sure of good homes for them. 

That those who cannot afford to feed a cat 
properly or are too busy to see that the animal 
is rightly treated, ought not to keep a cat at 
all. 

That cats are timid, nervous animals, easily 
frightened and hurt; it is very cowardly to 
abuse them. 


SUMMER VISITORS 


SURE CURE FOR FLEAS 
Simple Remedy Highly Recommended by 
Reader of This Paper 

The following simple remedy for fleas, which 
we are glad to publish for the benefit of the 
many dog-owners who read this paper, is sent 
to us by Cora E. Crompton, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, an enthusiastic lover of dogs: 

Having discovered a most simple and infal- 
lible remedy for fleas, I take the liberty to 
inform you about it, feeling confident that you 
will be interested. Some ten years ago my 
sister asked me to take charge of her kennels 
for her. Her husband had established a kennel 
on the place, and at his death she felt in need of 
placing someone over it. Powders, dog soaps, 
everything was used to exterminate fleas, but 
all efforts were fruitless. Extermination was 
a dream; all that could be hoped for was to 
alleviate the evil. 

It occurred to me one day to try my favorite 
soap, Conti’s imported Castile soap. I bought 
a bar of it and had it cut into twelve pieces. 
Each dog received a washing, right on the grass- 
plot near the kennels, no bath being used. The 
soap was well rubbed into the dogs’ coats. The 
results seemed incredible. The fleas vanished 
never to return. There was no more scratching, 
and the dogs lived in peace. Not only that, 
but any little cut or wound that a dog had re- 
ceived was healed. 

One dog returning from the field trials came 
back with the mange. The mange vanished 
completely by a few washings with the soap 
and the coat of the dog which was falling out 
and in a sad condition, came out thick and 
luxuriant. 

Conti's Castile soap is never advertised and is 
absolutely pure. Most so-called Castile soaps 
have no olive-oil in them, and are dearer than 
Conti's, so that there is no reason for using any 
but the genuine, the purest, best and cheapest. 
I pay sixty-five cents for a fresh bar of the soap 
and that cuts into twelve pieces, each one a 
large square. No sponge is ever used. Two 
large pails are filled, one with warm, the other 
with tepid water. Then a dipper is used to 
thoroughly wet the dog’s coat before the appli- 
cation of the soap, which is soaking in the warm 
water-pail. The tepid water is for rinsing. 


The towels are washed with the soap. This 
bath leaves the dog’s skin pink and clean and 
I regard this 


his coat in a superb condition. 
remedy as absolutely infallible. 
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SHIPS OF THE DESERT 
By ELIZABETH W. WHITE 


HIS name is one by which 
the camel is known in 
the East. Stately ships 
of the desert are the 
camels, crossing the 
great plains of golden 
sand, carrying the ma- 
terials for men’s use 
in the Eastern regions. 
It was they who carried 
the treasures of Solomon 
from Bagdad up to Jeru- 
salem. It was they 
who carried many of the precious pieces of marble 
and sculpture from Nineveh, Babylon and Ur, 
that are seen in the British Museum. 

The carriage of the camel is haughty, resigned, 
grand and patient. He has the philosophical 
spirit of the East. Long years he has given out 
his best, and perhaps the secret of his pride has 
been the thought, ‘‘the greatest among you is 
he who serves.”’ 

Life holds for him no outlook other than ser- 
vice for rather cruel masters. Mercy towards 
his beast is not in the Eastern mind a very 
prominent characteristic. 

Life is a weary lying down in the hot burning 
sun for the camel, with a whole load of stones 
on his back, or a heavy load of hay, under which 
you find nothing of him but his head. When 
dinner time comes he must eat under it just the 
same. 

The camel is of inestimable value on the 
long desert journeys, for he has strong powers of 
endurance, and carries water in a natural 
pouch, so that he can go for along time without 
fresh water. He is always a part of the great 
Eastern caravans. I have seen eighty at once 
in the great Syrian desert between Damascus 
and Bagdad. They had had no water for many 
days, and had found, at last, a spring in the 
desert. Attending them were wild-looking men 
dressed in skins. These men drew the water 
up from the deep well in buckets and threw it 
into a trough in the ground made for that pur- 
pose. The camels licked it up with their long, 
slender tongues. Their joy was great over the 
water, and even though it was impregnated with 
sulphur, they seemed to like it. 

I felt that the camels, though they served 
their masters yet had a supercilious scorn of 
them. They carry their heads high, and are 
kingly in their disdain of the small affairs of 
existence. 

The white camel belongs to men of wealth in 
Arabia, and has kind treatment. 

At old Tadma in the desert I have ridden a 
camel. Its gait is rocking, like that of a ship. 
Mine had no saddle, so I felt as if I might fall 
backwards, for there was only a rope to hold, 
and a native Arab walked beside, and held my 
foot for a stirrup. 

To dismount, the camel must kneel, and it is 
hard to hold on when he begins to kneel for one 
to alight. He is a beast of burden, and to the 
East he has been a gift of God. 

The camel is associated with the first Christ- 
mas, for he carried the three wise men who 
came from the East following the star that led to 
the new-born Savior. They were the first dumb 
animals to pay their tribute to the baby King. 

If there were any way to make the camel 
drivers more considerate, it would be desirable, 
for it seems as though the camel gives much 
more than he receives. He teaches uncom- 
plaining resignation to the inevitable in a deeply 
Eastern way, and the West may be able to give 
him more consideration and more honor in his 
own country. 


The camel, however, has his joys—the clean, 
golden sand to tread, dry clear air to breathe, 
blue skies to look at, wonderful starry nights 
above him, and palm-growing oases by the 
way. Then there is the joy of a bubbling 
spring. Doubtless when he finds this, his 


heart sings, ‘‘As panteth my soul after the 
water brooks, so panteth my heart after Thee, 
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BIRD STUDIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
Herman C. De Groat. 

A valuable book, specially adapted for use in 
schools, and admirable both for its conciseness and 
its attractiveness. Sixty of our common birds, 
with full-page, colored portraits of each, are briefly 
described; their plumage, habitat, song, food, use- 
fulness and nest-building habits being given. 
The introductory chapters are devoted to such 
subjects as ‘“‘The Usefulness of Birds,” ‘“‘Migration 
of Birds,’’ ‘‘Birds’ Nests and Eggs,”” and ‘Enemies 
of Birds’; and include directions for studying birds 
in class. The book is designed for elementary work 
only, and is free from scientific and technical terms 
and classifications. It has been approved for li- 
braries in New York and several other states. 

The volume will be eagerly welcomed not only 
in the class-room, but by all students of bird life. 

146pp. $2.00. HermanC. DeGroat, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“BIRD-LORE” FOR JUNE 

Bird-Lore for June, aside from its colored plates 
and photographs of birds, abounds in intimate, 
personal studies of bird life illustrating what close 
relations we may establish with our feathered 
neighbors. There are encouraging reports on the 
great work of the Audubon Societies in preserv- 
ing birds and introducing bird study into our 
schools, and, apropos of John Burroughs’ seventy- 
fifth birthday, the editor quotes with apparent 
gusto the story of an interviewer, who reported 
Mr. Burroughs’ disappointment at not hearing, 
before his birthday, the spring song of the wake- 
robin! 


Crime, small and great, can only be 
truly stayed by education—not the educa- 
tion of the intellect only . . . but education 
of the heart which is alike good and neces- 
sary for all. JOHN RUSKIN. 


ALBINO WOODCHUCK 


SOME OF NATURE’S WONDERS 


What of the helix aspersa—the plain garden 
snail who carries an eye on the outer end of each 
long flexible horn? Think of our carrying an eye 
in the palm of the hand! Then there is the 
rock-clinging starfish with his penta rays 
jeweled with eyes, and the woodlouse—called 
the millepede—with twenty-eight eyes set in 
rows, all of sevens—and the blood specialist leech 
with ten little eyes surrounding his mouth, to 
guard against tainted food, and the dozen-eyed 
silkworm, and the caterpillar sticking his nose 
into an octagon-crowned yoke of eye-gems, 
whence no salad leaf may escape his view. 
In viewing the house-fly we need a lens. The 
big visible bulging eyes we see are composed of 
thousands of unit, cone-shaped eyes, bound 
into one compound eye, each of more or less 
spherical shape. Under a lens they look like 
a glass-eyed pavement bent to convexity, their 
faceted corners are variously set in square, 
hexagonal or prismatic frames, each glistening 
facet is the corner lens of a distinct self-working 
eye. Their number in each compound eye is 
enormous. There are fifty such eyelets in the 
ant; 1400 are allowed to the drone bee, and 3500 
to the ‘‘workers.”” Our pet kitchen fly has 8000 
chances of seeing food crumbs, the beetle has 
over 6000, while more than 13,000 aid the dragon- 
fly in his pursuit of the mosquito. The hawk- 
moth gets pictures compounded by 20,000 con- 
tributors; over 35,000 window the brain of the 
mordelia (beetle), and 60,000—so it is claimed 
—contribute to the happy eyes of some butter- 
flies. 

Professor Exner, of Vienna, through the lilli- 
putian lenses of the eye of a fire-fly has photo- 
graphed, not the product of one tiny eye, but 
the joined picture gathered by probably several 
hundred eyes, each carrying its scenic bit to 
the insect brain by its filament of nerve. Man’s 
eyes at rest are far focused, and make no effort 
when seeing the moon or earthly horizons. 
Birds’ and fishes’ eyes are near focused, and 
make no effort when looking at near-by worms or 
minnows. The world does not lie upside- 
down in these compound eyes as it does in ours, 
but it is turned from right to left. 

E. A. AYERS, A.M., M.D., 
in ‘Science of Man.” 


Let the spirit of Mercy be expressed by 
men everywhere. 


Courtesy of Guide to Nature, Sound Beach, Conn. 
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THE MERCURY BAND OF MERCY 
By LOUISE de ST. HUBERT GUYOL 
7. was early in May in the year 1912, 


when the trees were ashine with 
every shade of tender green, the 
lilac bushes heavy with bloom 
that filled the air with per- 
fume, and the flowering shrub 
a mass of sweet-smelling brown 
buds; even the ivy took on a 
fresher green as it clung and 
climbed around the corner of 
a home that stands on a hill 
in Belmont street, in the city 
of Washington, where, in the garden, the Mer- 
cury Band of Mercy was formed. 

David Wooster Todd, Jr., the eldest son of 
Lieutenant-Commander D. W. Todd of the 
United States Navy, was unanimously elected 
president of the Band, and it was his idea to 
name the Band for the messenger of the gods, 
for each member was to be a messenger of mercy, 
of kindness and of good-will. Miss Ransom, 
one of the little girl members, was elected to 
office of vice-president, and Mrs. D. W. Todd 
was made secretary-treasurer. 

Many children signed the pledge in the regular 
book which had been obtained from the Humane 
Society headquarters in Washington, and but- 
tons were distributed. 

Then Master Donald Whiley Todd, the presi- 
dent’s youngest brother, proposed and brought 
into the Band for membership the following: 

Chiisai (Japanese for ‘Little One’’), Plopsey, 
Mopsey and Cottontail, who were duly enrolled 
the while they looked on through a crack in the 
box where they live, for they are four guinea-pigs, 
beloved of the Todd children; so beloved that 
they are never forgotten even on 
wonderful jaunts when the children 
go to Mt. Vernon, to Cabin John's 
Bridge, to the Botanical Gardens— 
wherever they go it is part of the 
children’s delight to fill their pockets 
with soft green things for Chiisai 
and her family. There are plenty 
of green things at home for the 
guinea-pigs to eat, but, somehow, 
the Todd boys believe that greens 
brought from a picnic taste as much 
better to the little animals as the pic- 
nic lunch tastes better to them than 
would the same luncheon at home. 


A WIDE-AWAKE PAIR IN THE COUNTRY 


Julius Caesar was next enrolled, and while his 
mark was being made upon the book, he sat 
very still, very dignified, very handsome, as do 
all great, gray cats under all circumstances; nor 
did he even blink one eyelid when Dickey, the 
golden canary who swung in the window above, 
was entered just beside him in the mercy book. 

Now came Bobby, with inquisitive eyes and 
bushy tail, wanting to know what was going on. 
Considerable argument arose as to whether 
Bobby was himself, or whether Bobby was 
Bobby’s mother; howbeit, the “‘little bit o’ 
squir-rl, with tail up in a curr-l’’ was entered as 
a member of the Mercury Band of Mercy, under 
the name of “Bobby, the Squirrel.”’ 

There seemed to be a thousand sparrows 
chirping and ducking back and forth from ivy- 
vine to tree-top, and they were enrolled en masse 
as “The Fat Arabs,” that being the children’s 
pet names for their little favorites. 

Several grown people then added their names 
to the membership roll, and the pledge was then 
solemnly spoken, the children standing, with 
upraised hands. 

From the branches above, and the bushes on 
every side, and even from the soft grass at their 
feet, tiny eyes looked on, wonderingly, but un- 
afraid, tiny, tiny ears heard the words of the 
beautiful pledge, and doubtless understood, 
for, as the voices of the children melted away 
with the last words of their promise to be kind 
to all living creatures, the voices of a count- 
less horde of tiny things took up the song, 
filling the air with its glory, and sending it 
heavenward to Him who 


““* * made all the creatures, and gave them our 
love and our fear, 

To give sign we and they are His children, one 
family here.” 


CHUSAI, PLOPSEY, MOPSEY AND COTTONTAIL 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who 
forms a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends us the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ““Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy badges 
and supplies and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and seventy-one new branches 
of the Band of Mercy were organized last 
month, of which ninety-five were in the public ° 
schools of Boston, forty in Maine, sixty-four in 
Connecticut, and 134 in Rhode Island. The 
numerals show the number of Bands: 

Schools in Boston, Massachusetts 

Fitton, 19; Ira Allen, 4; Bartlett St., 5; Roger Wolcott, 
16; Henry Grew, 9; Damon, 5; Elihu Greenwood, 7; 
Fairmount, 6; Trescott, 5; St. Raphael, 8; Mary Lyon, 6; 
Stephen M. Weld, 5. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts: Cambridge. 

Linwood, Massachusetts: Linwood. 

Reading, Massachusetts: Prospect St. School. 

Winthrop, Massachusetts: Boys. 

Schools in Madison, Maine. 

Pleasant St., 4; Western Ave., 4; Old Point Ave., 3; 
Congregational, 7; Methodist, 6; Free Baptist, 9. 

Anson, Maine: Free Baptist S.S. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island: Garden St. School, 12. 

Schools in Providence, Rhode Island 

Bridgham St. Grammar, 15; Elm St., 7; Temple St., 12; 
Benefit St., 12; Bowen St. Primary, 4; Doyle Ave. Grammar, 
16; Thurber Ave. Primary, 9; Ives St. Primary, 4; East St., 
4; East Manning St., 4. 

Schools in Woonsocket, Rhode Island 

North Main St., 5: Boyden St., 5; Boyden St. Portable; 
Arnold St., 2; High St., 2; Summer St., 2; High; Center St., 
4; Center St. Portable; Earle St., 8; Hope St., 4. 

Schools in Connecticut 

Bloomfield: Centre, 3. 

Hartford: St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 17; Northeast, 24; 
St. Patrick's, 18; Outdoor; Watkinson Farm. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Wyoming School, 8. 

Galion, Ohio: Galion School. 

Peotone, Illinois: Peotone. 

Bremen, Indiana: Bremen. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana: Grade 7B. 

Mooresville, Indiana: Mooresville. 

Aurora, Minnesota: High and Hearding Schools, 6. 

Gilbert, Minnesota: Gilbert School, 8. 

Laramie, Wyoming: Whiting. 

Asheville, North Carolina: John Burroughs’ Club; 
Asheville. 

Lawton, Oklahoma: Lincoln School, Grade 6. 

Golden, Colorado: Golden. 

Springfield, Oregon: Sixth A. Class. 

Ferozepore Cantt, India: Jiv Daya Parcharak Jain. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 84,657. 
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A LITTLE BIRD’S SONG 
By KATHRYN WALLACE 
There came to my window at break o’ day 
A dear little bird in speckled gray. 


He sang so sweet, and stayed so long, 
I went to the window to hear his song. 


He flew away, and up so high, 
He seemed to pierce the very sky. 


But he came back another day, 
And this I heard the birdie say— 


“I’m always happy, I never fret, 
Though the sky be dark and the day be wet. 


I soar and fly, and sing my song, 
And glorify God the whole day long.” 


THE ROBINS—A TRUE STORY 
By RUTH VINTON, ten years old 
HERE are two robins that come around every 
year. They have their nest in an elm-tree. 
Nearly every morning one of them sits on my 
grandmother’s clothes-line and starts to sing. 
On hot summer days, when my aunt waters 
the lawn, the robins come hopping along 
until they are under the spray. Then they 
ruffle up their feathers, just as birds do when 
they take a bath. They seem to enjoy it very 
much. 


HOW WUZZY BECAME A HERO 


This story of the recent Mississippi floods, written by CAROLINE 
L. SLACK, won the first prize, a gold medal, offered by the Louisiana 
State Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to its Band of 
Mercy children in the public schools of New Orleans. 


“YH! what are you going to do with those dear 
fuzzy little puppies?’’ asked little Helen Bar- 
bour of her brother John. 

“Drown ’em, I guess, Sis. 
tions?”’ he answered. 

Helen vanished into the house, but soon 
appeared looking very much pleased. 

“Johnnie,” she said, ‘‘what do you think? 
You remember that mother told me I could 
have two pets. Well, I have taken these 
puppies as my choice, and I shall call them 
Fuzzy and Wuzzy.” 

Helen took the rescued puppies to an outhouse where she 
made them a comfortable bed in a soap-box. Here she put 
the puppies to sleep after they had drunk warm milk to their 
hearts’ content. 

It seemed to Helen as if every day Fuzzy and Wuzzy grew 
larger. Soon they were playful but awkward young collies. 
Two years have passed since their rescue. They are now full 
grown dogs, the pets of all the Barbour household. 

During this awful overflow of the Mississippi river, through 
which we are now passing, Fuzzy and Wuzzy have dis- 
tinguished themselves. Mr. Barbour, Helen’s father, was 
watching the levee in front of his home one night, accom- 
panied by Wuzzy. The good gentleman was very much 
fatigued during his long vigil, and was dozing a bit when 
Wuzzy heard a peculiar sound. The dog’s instinct guided 


Any objec- 


him to a part of the levee where he saw the water pouring 
through a muskrat hole, in what seemed to be the strongest 
portion of the levee. He ran to Mr. Barbour, caught him by 
his trouser leg and tugged with all his might and main in an 
effort to awaken him. ; 

Helen’s father woke up and was about to pat the dog on his 
head and tell him to lie down and go to sleep, when Wuzzy 
barked loudly and ran to the muskrat hole where he stood 
and continued to bark. Mr. Barbour, not thinking anything 
serious the matter, did not follow him. When the dog saw 
that his master did not move, he ran to him, barked beseech- 
ingly at him, and ran back to the hole. 

“That dog is certainly acting peculiarly,” said Mr. Barbour. 
“T think that I will see what ails him.”” So he picked up his 
gun and walked to the spot where Wuzzy stood. His ex- 
perienced ear caught the sound of running water and he 
looked anxiously to see where it came from. He saw the 
muskrat hole, and discharged his gun as a signal to his sons 
in the house. They hastily appeared, carrying spades, hoes, 
and sacks of earth. 

The break was quickly mended, so that it did not do any 
damage. Thanks to Wuzzy, no lives or property were lost. 
The whole Barbour family praised the dog for having saved 
their lives, but doubtless when he did this brave act he was 
thinking of Fuzzy and their four dear little puppies at home. 

Without this humane act of Helen’s, a larger portion of 
Louisiana would probably be under water causing a great loss 
of life and property. Thus we see that kindness is always 
doubly repaid. 


Inchildhoods days my heart was yours 
A\nd yours was mine, your tail would wag 
Its message from your proud all-fours. 


ES 1 
right. you lay beside my bed and quarded me, 

By day vou waked me with a creaking chain; 
Ou were uneasy, and your legs were ready | 


To stretch themselves, and romp and play 


“ibe werea friend ] always knew yusthow to find, 
had no quarrels to cry over andeffece; 
‘Gur ears were always Keenest for my wise, 
Your eyes would follow me from place to ploce. 


Whowants a nse, when dogs are faithful too? 4 
And, xf your many deeds J should unroll, 
Each reader would agree with me, 
God gave to you a neat 
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THE BOY OF THE CITY 

God help the boy who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 

When zephyrs soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 
Where clover blooms are thick and high, 
And hear the gentle murmur nigh 

Of brooklets softly flowing. 


God help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow, 
Who never sees the forests glow 
When leaves are red and yellow. 
Whose childish feet can never stray. 
For such a hapless boy I say 
When Nature does her charms display— 
God help the little fellow. 


NIXON WATERMAN. 


IT’S IN THE “SUN,” AND IT’S SO 


We are glad to note that the Sun, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is aiding the splendid efforts of 
the Humane Society in that city by publishing 
such a timely editorial as the following, under 
the title, “Sense of Decency in Treatment of 
Horses.”” We would like to see these words 
reprinted in every daily newspaper in the coun- 
try. Says the Sun: 


Isn't it a fine distinction for human beings that 
organizations have to be maintained to prevent 
some of them from being cruel to the dumb 
brutes? Every now and then we hear of a 
driver being fined for beating his team or for 
working animals that are too sick or too decrepit 
to be fit for service. And yet these same in- 
dividuals doubtless would pray unceasingly 
for mercy for themselves if they were suffering. 
It is the same as if we were being tormented 
and treated without mercy by beings who had 
as much power over us as we have over horses. 
Let every driver reflect upon it in this light. 
There is nothing more cowardly than abusing 
dumb animals; you will nearly always notice 
that there is a deficiency in the courage of the 
individual who does so when he is put to the 
test. So it is gratifying that those teamsters 
who have no mercy in their make-up are of such 
cowardly dispositions that coming through the 
hands of humane agents once is about enough 
for them. 

So much for the lack of decency in the treat- 
ment of teams. Now for what the humane 
society calls the application of sense and intel- 
ligence: 

“Don’t put the same load on your horse when 
the thermometer is at 90 as you do when it is 
just above the freezing-point. 

“Don’t fail when the horse shows signs of 
becoming overheated to apply ice to the head, 
so as to reduce the temperature. 

“Don’t lash your horse when he is doing the 
best he can, and feed him properly. He is 
entitled to a good living in return for the work 
he does for you.” 

These are good things to remember and every 
citizen should exert himself in the interest of 
humane treatment for the lower animals when- 
ever he can. 


RECEIPTS OF THE M. S. P. C. A. FOR MAY, 1912 
Fines and witness fees, $207.50. 
Members and Donors 


H. Fisher, $50; Taunton Humane Society, for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital Building, $40; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $25; 
Miss Ella M. Gaylord, $25; “Anonymous,” $25; Miss 
Eleanor S. Parker, for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $25; 
Ebed L. Ripley, $25; Miss Ellen F. Moseley, $25; Miss 
Elder, $20; Miss Cora H. Clarke, $20, of which $10 for 
Angell Memorial; Mrs. Alice R. Pattee, $15; Lewandos’, 
$15; Mrs. F. E. Bacon, $15; James L. Pease, $15; Henry 
Siegel Co., $15; Miss Louise M. Borden, $0.50 for the 
Angell Memorial. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. A. N. Milliken, Miss M. R. Peabody, Miss Mary Lee 
Ware, Grenville H. Norcross, Miss K. H. Newcomb, Mrs. 
S. B. Griffin, Miss Susan Upham, Mrs. H. W. Warren, 
N. E. Confectionery Co., Mrs. John A. Lamson, for the 
Angell Memorial “in memory of faithful Prince,’’ Mrs. 
Annie R. Bliss, Mrs. Harold Peabody, Mrs. D. D. Slade, 
Miss M. W. Simpkins, Mrs. S. D. Stevens, Mrs. H. L. 
Jordan, Edward L. Parker, Arthur Reed, Michael O'Keeffe, 
Mrs. E. B. Everett, Miss Alice W. Adams, E. D. Newcomb, 
E. W. Burdett, Mrs. D. S. Thomas, Mrs. H. B. Minchew, 
Arthur F. Whitin, Mrs. Edw. S. Crocker, J. S. Codman, 
Rt. Rev. John O'Brien, $5 of which for Angell Memorial. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. A.T. White, Mrs. F. Cairns, for the Angell Memorial, 
Miss M. R. Hicks, Mrs. F. P. Fish, Miss A. M. Goodwin, 
Miss Martha J. H. Garry, Mrs. George H. Hood, A. B. Case, 
Mrs. A. B. Clum, Mrs. C. E. Woodworth “in memory of our 
dear dog, Jackie,"" Hon. Eben S. Draper, Mrs. Henry Clarke, 
Edward S. Adams, W. F. Hooper, Robert A. Boit, J. 
Brown & Sons, Mrs. James Barr Ames, C. R. Codman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Bright, Mrs. W. E. Fuller, Mrs. C. A. 
Sawyer, for the Angell Memorial, James I. Milliken, 
Charles S. Bird, Charles S. Ried, Francis C. Foster, Miss 
Grace M. Miller, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Miss M. J. 
Sitgreaves, Mrs. F. E. H. Lewis, Miss Katherine Allen, 
A. Shuman & Co., Reid & Hughes, Joseph Metcalf, Mrs. 
J. S. Bartlett, Benjamin Leeds, Mrs. W. O. Brown, Miss 
J. F. Hathaway, Mrs. Winthrop T. Hodges, Mrs. W. L. 
Allen, Mrs. J. L. Stackpole, William Simes, Henry F. 
Tapley, Miss F. J. Randall, Mrs. A. M. Pickford, Mrs. J. 
M. Lasell, Miss Georgiana L. Putnam, Saville, Somes & Co., 
Mrs. B. W. Currier, Mrs. Otis N. Pierce, Mrs. B. S. Osgood, 
Dr. William D. Swan, Roswell R. Robinson, Mrs. Mary R. 
Parker, Mrs. Otis Norcross, Miss A. A. Richards, Chauncey 
H. Pierce, Mrs. John Richards, Miss Eleanor G. May, 
Mrs. Ella F. Stafford, J. E. Frenning, J. A. Skinner, Ameri- 
can Thread Co., National B. B. Co., Mrs. Mary W. Smith, 
W. W. Spaulding, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. J. Walter 
Schirmer, Harvey Clap, Charles E. Loud, Mrs. Mary A. 
Jenney, for the Angell Memorial, Mrs. Charles W. Lewis, 
Dr. Denman W. Ross, Mrs. Edwin Baker, G. W. Knowlton, 
Miss A. L. Mayo, Mrs. Channing Clapp, Dorothy Davis, 
George B. Morison, “‘B.F., in memory of skye terrier Buzz,” 
J. G. Mackintosh, Mrs. J. C. Whitin, Mrs. M. L. Weyman, 
G. M. Whitin, O. M. Wentworth, Mrs. F. J. Richardson, 
Miss Cornelia Warren, H. A. Stoddard, H. W. Winkley, 
Mrs. William Brewster, Miss Martha C. Burnham, “R. S. 
M.,” Mrs. George Putnam, Alexander Cochrane, North 
Packing and Provision Co., Mrs. T. A. Matthews, Mrs. 
W. H. Wesson, M. J. Whittall, Holyoke Belting Co., Miss 
A. M. Means, Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., J. Lewis Perkins, 
G.W. Tapley, Herbert I. Wallace, Miss E.R. Brower, for the 
Angell Memorial, Minute Tapioca Co., Eastern Drug Co., 
Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., for the Angell Memorial, M. 
Ruhl, Mrs. John C. Lane, M. H. Krook, for the Angell 
Memorial, J. Collins Warren, M. D., Dr. H. P. Jacques, 
Mrs. H. P. Jacques, Francis Jacques, F.S. Webber, National 
Biscuit Co., Miss Anna Appleton, Mrs. J. A. Hale, Mrs. 
Michael Carney, Miss E. C. Ames, Miss Sarah N. Kitt- 
redge, Miss E. E. Fallon, E. Frank Lewis, Essex Company. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. Mathilde Friedman, Mrs. S. S. Blodgett, Miss M. 
O. Hill, David Merritt, American P. & P. Co., Miss Julia 
May, D. H. Scivers, F. D. Heywood, Mrs. Sarah E. Bal- 
com, Henry B. Little. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. Hannah Heldt, Mrs. A. L. Renton, Holyoke Ma- 
chine Co., D. O. Judd, E. H. Wilkinson, Mrs. M. E. Smith, 
Miss A. H. White, Homer Foote, H. L. Handy, Charles H. 
Tappan, Miss F. Browne, Mrs. J. M. Julian, Rev. P. B. 
Phelan, Miss Agnes Park, Mrs. John H. Flint, Dr. Chas. 
E. Abbott, Miss Alice Gray, Charles U. Bell, W. B. Hodg- 
kins, Springfield Foundry Co., Thomas Smyth, Mrs. C. M. 
Blaisdell, Mrs. E. L. Spencer, of which $1 for the Angell 
Memorial, Miss Olive Rae, Mrs. Sarah A. Newcomb, 
D. S. Jordan, J. A. Smart. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. A. L. Merrill, W. I. Swasey, Mrs. K. Francis, Miss 
E. A. Presby, “‘A friend,”” Mrs. K. M. Ferris, for the Angell 
Memorial, Mrs. W. Windom, Miss F. Windom, R. H. 
Hartshorn, Miss M. L. Baker, for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. A. Kammerer, E. A. Whitman, Miss Virginia Dox, 
Rev. J. F. Carter, P. B. Kielty, M. E. Butler, J. G. Goll, 
Mrs. A. B. Clark, Miss A. A. Wheeler, R. Stuart Chase, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Allen, A. P. Bowers, M. D., A. H. Hodgsden, 
M. D., T. T. Marsh, Rev. J. J. Chittick, J. H. Paton, 
J. H. Osborn, Hughes & Kingston, Miss S. E. Choate, A. S. 


Perkins, C. A. Metcalf, E. O. Richards, J. B. Etheridge, 
P. A. Field Shoe Co., John Pollard, J. H. Smith, E. 
H. Parker, J. Clifford Entwistle, M. Lesses, M. D., 
Fred Webster, Prentiss Brooks Co., C. F. Sullivan & Co., 
Fred F. Bennett, Mrs. G. R. Smith, J. H. Newton, W. J. 
Dillon, Jos. Redford, Miss Dorothy Gill, Miss Dorcas Gill, 
Feather & Francis, E. G. Whiting, H. B. Newton, H. C. 
Waite, A. J. Duchamp, W. J. Noonan, Mary F. Hartnett, 
Mrs. E. H. Sheldon, Mrs. J. H. Richardson, Mrs. E. B. 
Woodward, Jonathan Barnes, Miss H. C. Williams, 
C. D. Castle, G. C. Gardner, Mrs. A. Rugg, H. M. Field, 
F. W. Woolworth Co., L. A. Williston, H. G. Sears, Mrs. 
T. D. Thompson, Mrs. B. F. Smith, Mary E. Ripley, P. 
Stackpole, Mrs. J. T. Kimball, Mrs. G. Piddington, Mrs. 
J. L. Smith, Andover Coal Co., Dr. C. W. Scott, Mrs. A. E. 
Hulme, Dr. W. Walker, Prof. W. H. Ryder, Miss E. Carter, 
Mrs. J. Cole, Miss H. C. Allen, Mrs. E. J. Pike, S. A. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. W. E. Lombard, Mrs. M. G. McCurdy, 
Mrs. I. W. Johnson, Mrs. P. T. Cunningham, Mrs. A. E. 
Stearns, Mrs. E. F. Holt, Mrs. G. D. Johnson, Mrs. E. 
Brooks, F. G. Haynes, Mrs. W. Shaw, Mrs. A. F. Byington, 
John Davey, Mrs. E. P. Chapin, Mrs. H. S. Robinson, 
Mrs. E. J. Corckery, L. C. Cushman, G. C. Tait, Miss 
M. L. Ryan, L. D. Robinson, Jr., Mrs. G. E. Merrill, F. C. 
Kendall, Dr. E. Meyer, Dr. G. F. Dow, Mrs. C. F. Brown, 
R. T. Lapp, Mrs. E. N. Dillaway, Miss O. A. Prescott, 
Morrison Skinner Co., O. Walton, Miss H. Goodale, 
J. Laybolt, Mrs. J. Manion, Mrs. A. T. Gould, Mrs. S. T. 
Rockwell, Miss Kate Johnson, Mrs. K. Barker, C. W. 
Partridge, J. R. Harris, Mrs. W. Butler, C. E. Wells, F. A. 
Pecanso, Dimlich & Bennert, Mrs. S. Mitchell, Dr. F. D. 
McCalister, Miss G. J. Thompson, Buchan & Francis, 
Mrs. J. W. Barnard, Mrs. J. W. Berry, Mrs. E. M. Getter- 
son, Prof. W. L. Ropes. 

All others, $271.89. 

Total, $1756.39. 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 


New Haven S. P. C. A., $252.80; I. H. Morton, $24; 
Joseph Foster, $19.80; Joseph C. Whipple, $8.80; Eliza- 
beth E. MacKaye, $5; Lila Reed, $5; Mrs. A. M. Kennedy, 
$4.50; Miles Sylvia, $4; Miss Maria Murdock, $4; Miss M. 
E. McGraw, $3.60; W. S. Allen, $3.50; Mrs. E. T. Rice, 
$3; Chas. J. Fish, $3; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $3; Philip 
Early, $3; A co-worker, $2.80; Edith A. Pope, $2.50; 
Mrs. A. R. Kenrick, $2.50; Mrs. M. D. Swasey, $2.50; 
Brackett Box Co., $2.50; Mrs. J. A. Shearman, $2.48; 
William Armstrong, $2; Harold Savage, $2; B. O. Tripp, 
$2; Rev. W. A. Mackey, $2; R. 1. Humane Society, $1.20. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

F. E. Godfrey, Miss M. B. Banks, Mrs. James Reardon, 
Jack Greenleaf, Mrs. E. H. Stanwood, Mrs. Geo. H. Ray, 
Mrs. F. A. Metzler, Gertrude Hayes, C. N. Phenegar, 
Kate O'Rourke, Miss E. A. Parsons, Mrs. Geo. A. Bronson, 
Mrs. Emily Turner, Donald R. Taber, Mrs. E. Woodward, 
Mrs. Gosling, E. C. Bolles, Lulu Kern, Miss E. P. Bemis, 
W. F. Sherwin, Lillian M. Martin, Hilton & Woodward, 
H. W. Heath, S. M. Jackson, Mabel W. Bliss, Mary 
Seaman, Mary E. Knowles, Mrs. C. E. Lyman, Mrs. E. R. 
Brower, Mrs. E. C. Williams, Mrs. Helen C. Taylor, Mrs. 
F. L. Higginson, D. C. Houghton, A. W. Palmer, Mrs. 
J. S. Copeland, B. R. Barnett, R. R. Y. M. C. A., Miss 
Alma Johnson. 

All others, $17.73. 

Total, $426.21. 

Sales of publications, $85.56. 

Total, $2925.66. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR MAY, 1912 

A R. L. Friend, $210.74; A co-worker, $129.52; Interest, 
$63.75; Mrs. R. C. Hogue, $50; Louisiana State S. P. C. A., 
$30; Public Schools, Eveleth, Minn., $18.07; Edw. E. Babb 
& Co., $5.84; Miss Emma T. Kieselhorst, $5, for the Angell 
Memorial; Miss Cora H. Clarke, $5; Edw. Fox Sainsbury, 
$5; Ellen Dahlen, $4.27; Mrs. F. A. Metzler, $4; L. A. 
Wilson, $3.75; Samuel Ebrod, $3.60; Mrs. W. R. Northup, 
$3; C. F. Randall, $2.80; Town of Rumford, Me., $2.70; 
Mrs. Graydon, $2.69; Mass. Free Pub. Lib. Com., $2.65; 
Emily R. Bonner, $2.19; Mrs. Abbe Chamberlain, $2; 
Ohio Humane Society, $2; Julia Dickson, $1.93; Ellen A. 
Stone, $1.75; Mrs. J. C. McVay, $1.65; Mrs. H. J. Dancey, 
$1.52; Clara Seigling, $1.41; C. L. Newbury, $1.32; Earl 
Zorque, $1.25; W. A. Landis, $1.21; Mrs. H. H. Wheeldon, 
$1.15; R. J. Carroll, $1.06; Miss Sarah M. Allen, $1; 
Martha Banks, $1; Mrs. Gosling, $1; Mrs. A. D. Chamber- 
lain, $1; Abbie E. Northup, $1; Six-year-old foreign pupils 
of the Eighth Ward Public School of Allegheny, Pa., for 
the Angell Memorial, $1. 

Small sales of publications, $59.34. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 


One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. Special 
rice to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all parts of the 
Jnited States. 


Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders, 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle the 
sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB ANI- 
MALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent to 
HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 

For advertising rates apply to I. H. MORTON, 170 Summer 
Street, Boston. 


Manuscripts and all communications intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


ANGELL PRIZE SPEAKING CONTESTS 


splendid way to 
raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday-schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling silver 
medals at cost, $1.75 
by registered mail. 
This cut shows the 
size and face inscrip- 
tions. On the back is 
engraved “The Ameri- 
can Humane Education 
Society.” 


HUMANE BOOKS AT COST 

The American Humane Education Society offers 
its five most popular humane books at five cents 
each, net, when ordered in large quantities to be 
sent by express or freight: 

Black Beauty (245 pp.) illustrated 

For Pity’s Sake (191 pp.) illustrated 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst (154 pp.) 

The Strike at Shane’s (91 pp.) 

The Lady of the Robins (194 pp.) 

These volumes are bound in heavy paper, printed 
from clear type on pages 7 x 5 inches. 


Dr.A.C. DANIELS 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


OR advertising rates and space 


in Our Dumb Animals address 


ISAAC H. MORTON, Advertising 
Manager, 170 Summer Street. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 

About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ..... paper 9cts. 


Italian or Swedish............ paper 20 cts. 
French or Modern Greek...... paper 25 cts. 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2.0C per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 eae 

How to Treat a Horse 
“Dovetrot’s Way” 
The Care of Mules 


Care of Horses 


w 
o 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ...small 30 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card ..... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .30'° 


About the Bird 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ee 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... cid 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. .30 ** 

The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .. 1.00 

About the Cat 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... $ .30 per 100 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation”’ 


“The Beggar Cat,”’ post card, 5c perdoz. .. 
About Other Animals 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............ paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, animals . 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.7, cattle... .30‘ “ 


Hints on the Care of Cows ............... ou 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. 2 


‘m 
Daily Tragedies of the North Woods (steel trap) free 
upon application. 
Humane Education 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper 


---. 16cts. each 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 


by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts. ...... paper 6cts, 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
ngell, 2 cents.each, or 3:00“ 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People (with 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. 40 per 100 
Man the Animals’ God 20 


Band of Mercy Buttons 
White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Sterling silver stick pin 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register 


30 cts. 


Band of Mercy Melodies (52 songs, words 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership.......  aallllieg 
ow to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 00 * 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., new 
edition for 1912 = 


cises for Leachers and Pupils ......... 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
he above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


EMROCO CONCRETE STUDIO 


BIRD BATH 
Design No.4. 44 in. high. Diam. of bow! 99 in. 


CHARLES EMMEL & ROSE CO. 
Garden Accessories 383 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL" 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


FEARNAUGHT FLY SPRAY 


HORSES AND CATTLE 
Absolutely Harmless 


Protects your stock from flies, lice and vermin 
Increases quantity of milk from cows 


Keeps horses better natured 


Price with sprayer $1.00 per gallon 


Discount in quantities 


HILL & HILL 


90 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


I a 
The Horse’s Prayer ‘ 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ..... “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, post card. . 1 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 1 
The Checkrein, 8 pages — 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) . . = ae 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow......  .50 
What the Chained Dog Says...... t Pe 
The Story of Barry 
; 
= 
rg 
EDUCATION 
OG 
Eariy Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty oa 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley : : 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution CS 
and by-laws, free upon application. 
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PREMIUMS GIVEN FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


An opportunity to secure any of the articles here shown for a little effort on your part in obtaining subscribers 


to OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


They will be sent to you postpaid on remitting to us the number of subscriptions 


listed after each. These premiums are exactly as represented and will give you many pleasant hours’ enjoy- 


The 


ment. as are 


de by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, which is a certificate of quality. 


This is a camera ot the box type with universal 
focus lens, the simplest instrument for picture-making 
that can be devised; and it produces excellent results 
in the hands of children or the grown-up amateur. 

This model loads in daylight with the Premo Film 
Pack. Open back, drop in film pack, and all is ready. 
Will take twelve pictures without reloading. To make 
exposure: point camera at any object, locate same in 
finder, press button, and it’s photographed. 

Two finders and two tripod sockets for horizontal 
or vertical pictures are supplied and the shutter is ab- 
solutely automatic, working for time or instantaneous 
exposures without previous setting. 

This model makes 2} x 3} pictures and permits the 
removal of one or more films at any time for develop- 
ment in tray or tank. Simple instructions necessary 
are furnished with each camera. Price....... 2.00 

Will be sent postpaid for 4 annual subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, or for two 2 year subscriptions 
at $2.00 each, or for one4 year subscription at $4.00. 


The smallest camera ever made for pictures of prac- 
tical size, 2} x3}. Sosmall that it can be carried in 
a boy's pocket. So simple that it can be operated by 
a child, and producing as good pictures as are ordi- 
narily obtained with the larger sizecameras. Has auto- 
matic shutter for time, bulb and snap-shot exposures, 
and supplied with an exceptionally fine meniscus lens. 

This cameza also takes the Premo Film Pack—which 
loads and unloads in daylight and permits the removal 
of one or more films for development at any time, and 
will take twelve pictures without reloading. 

The camera has a handsome seal grain covering. 
Shutter and metal parts are highly nickeled, giving it a 
very attractive appearance. Has rev ersible finder and 


tripod socket. Complete instructions are provided with 
each camera. Dimensions, x 334; x4}. Weight, 11 


Will be sent for ten annual subscriptions at $1.00 
each, postpaid, or for subscriptions amounting to 
$10.00 at $1.00 per year. 


AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 
BALL 


This American 
League Ball is 
warranted stan- 
dard quality and 
positively regu- 
lation in every 
detail of construc- 
tion. It is guar- 
anteed to be made in accordance with the 
rules governing the American, National and 
all leagues under the National agreement. 
Made of the finest all-wool yarn, pure Para 
rubber centre, best quality horsehide cover 
and sewed with strongest red and green 
stitching thread that can be procured. War- 
ranted regulation size and weight and abso- 
lutely guaranteed to last a full game without 
ripping or losing its elasticity or shape unless 
wet or misused. Each bs ill is wrapped in 
green foil, put in a separate box and sealed. 

Will be sent for two annual subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


UNIVERSITY 
LEAGUE 
BALL 


Made regulation 
size and weight of 
best material, rub- 
ber centre, all-wool 
yarn and horsehide 
cover. Very lively. 
Put in individual 
boxes and sealed $ .75 

Will be sent for one annual subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 per year. 


CATCHER’S MITT 
Has genuine black horsehide palm, Yucatan 
leather back and black kid fingers. Is 
strongly sewed throughout and made in a 


thorough manner. Palm and strip are welted 
together, making a molded palm. Has latest 
improved laced back, also the improvements 
in the a like the ‘profession: il mitts . $3.00 

sent for three annual sub- 
at $1.00 each. 


YALE TENNIS RACKET 


Frame of finest 
quality white ash, 
mahogany throat, 
combed cedar handle 
with leather cap, and 
strung with Oriental 
$3.50 

Will be sent for 
five annual sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 
each. 


F. H. AYERS CHAM- 
PIONSHIP TENNIS 
BALL 


Approved by the National Lawn Tennis 
Association, November 13, 1903. Pioneer 
of tennis balls. Championship ball of Eng- 
land for 25 years, each............ $ .50 

Will be sent for one annual subscrip- 
tion at $1.00 per year. 


PRACTICE TENNIS BALL 


No. 2. Regulation size and weight. 
Well made and very durable. Especially 
designed for practice, each........ $ .25 

Two of these bails will be sent for 
one annual subscription at $1.00. 


FIELDER’S 
GLOVE 


Made from brown Napa leather, with 
web thumb and leather lined. It is strong- 
ly sewed, is well padded and has good 
pocket. 

Will be sent for one annual sub- 
scription at $1.00 per year. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


45 MILK ST., BOSTON 
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